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1. THE LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 
By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 
As we draw near to completing a whole decade fically towards a turning of the tide. Namely the 


since the War, it may appear that in all that period 
there have been, in Asia, only one or two develop- 
ments that can be called decisive, on the economic 
and social plane, or even the political. The United 
Nations can claim a victory of principle in Korea; 
but some are frankly inclined to regard it-as a 
Pyrrhic one. Generally the line has been barely 
held, against totalitarian oppression or externa! 
aggression on the one hand, and internal deteriora- 
tion of regional conditions on the other. British 
opinion is somewhat complacent about the stability 
of the Commonwealth sector in this extensive front; 
considering such matters as the mundane achieve- 
ment of little Hongkong, under tremendous prac- 
tical limitations and difficulties, the progress of 
larger principles in the independence of India and 
other parts of the former Empire, the unpreten- 
tious but determined effort of the Colombo Plan, 
and many other solid contributions. _ 


Nevertheless, all this has been no more than 
holding. And the brunt of the attack has so far 
been in countries further East, where the big losses 
to Democracy have occurred. In these rather wide 
preoccupations we are inclined to overlook, or to 
fail to appreciate, the importance of one group of 
internal successes in the non-Communist countries 
of the Far East, which has contributed quite speci- 


realisation in certain Free Countries—to a large 
extent under American influence or guidance—of 
basic policies of Land Reform. Communism ad- 
vanced to power in China largely by riding the 
tide of agrarian discontent; and its actual and 
potential progress elsewhere in Asia is still pri- 
marily dependent on the same factor. 


Nothing has yet been done more fundamentally 
to check and reverse the flow of Communism, in 
the less industrialised countries, than rural reforms 
such as those put into practice in Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea, and under way also in India, 
Burma and other countries. But this is a con- 
tinuing job; it is not something achieved in the 
past, which can now be regarded as historical. Even 
where the first reform policies after the War were 
most complete and successful, the next round of 
difficulties is beginning to arise. While in other 
Eastern countries the basic reforms, or even the 
first steps towards rural betterment, are not yet 
achieved. Therefore it is necessary to keep this 
topic constantly in mind and under review; and 
it is important that it should be known and under- 
stood exactly what has been achieved in this con- 
nection so far, and what is intended for the future 
by the free countries of this Hemisphere. 
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The first of the great modern land reforms on a 
democratic basis, and in many ways a prototype 
for those that followed, was effected in Japan be- 
tween 1946 and 1950; it is appropriate to study 
that one first, as a basis for comparison of the 
others. 


The initiative for this and much of the prac- 
tical performance is due to “SCAP”, the Allied (in 
fact American) Occupying Authority in Japan just 
after the War. But it could not have been effected 
without diligent and efficient preparation and ap- 
plication by the Japanese themselves; and it must 
be remarked at the start that land reform was 
historically no new thing in Japan, integral land 
reforms having been carried out in that country at 
various periods in its history. Particularly, there 
had had been several modern Japanese efforts in 
that direction in quite recent times. 

Thus in 1938 there was an Agricultural Land 
Adjustment Law, protecting tenants in various 
cases from eviction from their holdings. In 1939 
some bans were enacted +» the raising of tenancy 
rents, with provisions for restricting them in some 
cases; and in 1941 discriminatory land-purchase 
prices were enforced, whereby a working farmer 
could obtain land more cheaply than a person who 
was an independent landlord. In the decade 1936- 
45, 420,000 Japanese farm families acquired 280,000 
cho (686,000 acres) of land on this basis. Though 
that is not much more than 5% of the cultivated 
area in Japan, or less than 10% of the area under 
tenancies, it represented already a _ considerable 
movement. 


It is not surprising that attention to the land 
question was forced on any regime in modern 
Japan as a most prior problem. To start with, the 
area of cultivable land in the Japanese islands is 
very small—even smaller than in proportion to the 
size of the whole country. The ratio of the culti- 
vated land to the national area, in Japan’s case, 
despite the well-known resourcefulness and hard- 
workingness of the Japanese peasantry, is no more 
than 14%: whereas, for instance, 23% of the U.S.A. 
is under cultivation, 30% of England, 34% of France, 
60% of Denmark. But in Japan nearly 50% of the 
people are farmers, against only 6% in England, 
4% in France, 13” in the U.S.A. 


This is a true over-population situation. Despite 
the large rural population, Japan produces only 
about 90% of her food requirements. Though the 
production per unit of area is high, the production 
per head of population is low (about one-fifth of 
the American per capita food production, to make 
a rovgh comparison). The Japanese economy is 
largely a rice-economy. Of the total cultivated 
area (5.28 million cho in 1947) nearly 60% was 
paddy land, and a little over 40% dry field or up- 
land. The average cultivated area per head of 
farm population is only about 0.3 hectare, compared 
to 1.6 in Italy. 2.5 in France, 5 in Denmark, 6.6 
in England, 23.8 in the USA. The social! status of 
a Japanese countryman has traditionally been mea- 
sured by the size of his land-holding; a “1% cho 
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(6 acres) farmer” is already a person not without 
substance. Anyone with over 3 cho (12 acres) 
ranked as a considerable landlord; those with over 
10 cho as great landowners. 


The first investigations and efforts in the Land 
Reform Programme started in the latter part of 
1945, i.e. right from the beginning of the Occupa- 
tion. The first moves were not very successful or 
effective; for that reason the main movement began 
in 1946 is sometimes referred to as the Second Land 
Reform. 


Surveys in 1946 disclosed various and interest- 
ing aspects, showing the complexity of the problem. 
Paddy land and upland would have to be treated 
somewhat differently; but on the whole these were 
rather widely mixed throughout the country, with- 
out even the degree of clear regional transition 
which is found for instance in China on crossing, 
just north of the Yangtse, from the ‘rice region’ 
to the ‘wheat region’. Nevertheless a differentia- 
tion of treatment would have to be applied generally 
as between the South of Japan (with easier climatic 
and other conditions, in places two crops a year) 
and the North (where more labour is required per 
acre or per unit of output). A further differentia- 
tion would have to be made in many respects for 
the northern island. Hokkaido, and in some respects 
for the Tohoku (the north-east, i.e. the northern 
part of the main island) where conditions varied. 
In those northern regions, agriculture was more ex- 
tensive and less intensive, fertility was lower, lands 
were more newly settled. less prepared and irri- 
gated; and all types of holdings were in general 
much larger. 
tions are quite different from those in the Main 
Island of Japan, and more like those of Canada. 
— —_— fields, pastures and forests, in a cold 
climate. 


In this respect, and many others which will be 
seen below, it is at once striking that the assessment 
was pragmatic, making careful allowance for all 
the useful factors in the situation: in some contrast 
to the sweeping and ruthless dogmatism of Com- 
munist policy, which made a_ social holocaust 
through the application of preconceived policies, 
framed in the rigid rules of Marxism but imple- 
mented by the methods of mob rule. 


Nearly half the owners of land in Japan, it 
was found, had less than 5 tan (half a cho, i.e. 1.225 
acres). Another quarter of them had less than one 
cho (2.45 acres). These three-quarters of the farm- 
ers owned about 35% of the whole area; and the 
landlords, one quarter of the rural population, had 
65%. About half the farmers were tenant farmers. 
There was such a complicating feature as_ the 
existence of part-time tenancies. With the increas- 
ing pressure of rural population, tenancy agree- 
ments had tended to become shorter and shorter; 
commonly, the leases were from 8 to 5 years, giving 
the tenant very little incentive to improve the land 
or the methods of cultivation, or to preserve the 
fertility of the soii, from any long-term point of 
view. Farm rents in Japan were up to 50% of the 


In the Hokkaido especially, condi-. 
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yield in the case of paddy, 30% in the case of up- 
land; compared to ‘normals’ of 10 to 18% in Eng- 
land, 24% in France. Cases of 80% were not un- 
known in Japan. For the small farmers, there was 
great economic compulsion to resort to subsidiary 
occupations, cottage industries, etc. 


The decline in land fertility was serious, for 
another reason also; the high rents restricted the 
farmers’ ability to pay for manure or fertiliser. 
The survey shed some interesting light on the de- 
mand schedules of tarmers. Their first and 
greatest shortage was land, the second seed, the 
third manures, the fourth tools and implements, 
the fifth labour. Labour is relatively plentiful— 
though, as in other Asian countries, there are 
actually seasonal shortages. Japan being compara- 
tively industrialised, farm implements are in rela- 
tively good supply, or can be made locally. Land 
and seed just have to be found somehow; after 
that, the residual category, in which the Japanese 
farmers were most tempted—-or obliged—to econo- 
mise, was that of fertilisers. The Land Reform 
took careful account of this situation, not merely 
in broad principle, but with attention to all the 
variations in different parts of the country and 
different types of farming. 


The same applies to the classification of forms 
of ownership and tenancy. The basic form is the 
individual peasant working his own land—the 
owner-cultivator. The main aim of the Reform 
was to give each farmer the land he worked, as his 
inalienable property; to convert all the tenants, 
especially, into peasant proprietors. The long-run 
purpose is the opposite of the Communist one, 
which is to introduce collectivisation, and in fact 
to abolish the peasantry as a class, as well as the 
landlords. 


The second main category in Japan was the 
tenant farmer. But these two categories over- 
lapped to a considerable extent; many were part- 
owners, owning part of the land they worked, but 
renting the remainder. Their varying conditions 
were carefully considered, and allowances made for 
special or local conditions, also for the different 
types of cultivation. 


Above these classes, in the social scale, were 
landowners. Some of these engaged in agriculture 
themselves; some were non-cultivators; some were 
absentee landlords, who did not live in the localities 
where their lands were situated, but rather in the 
larger cities, where they found life more enjoyable. 
Those in the first two of these categories generally 
fulfilled some more or less useful social function 
in the villages; in local administration, and some- 
times in such matters as education. Some land 
was owned by institutions, educational, charitable 
and other. A few large and important farming 
enterprises in Northern Japan were joint-stock com- 
panies. Each of these kinds received different 
treatment. 


There were three main steps in the Land Re- 
form. The first was the compulsory Government 
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purchase of land from the landowners. All land 
which was held by tenants on lease from absentee 
landlords was bought by the State. Landlords 
who were not absentees but lived in the localities, 
were left in possession of 1 cho (2.45 acres) (except 


_ in Hokkaido, where they were left 4 cho), the rest 


being compulsorily purchased. Landlords who not 
only resided in the district, but alsO were them- 
selves engaged in cultivation, were allowed to retain 
about 3 cho on the average in all parts of Japan 
(varying by districts), other than Hokkaido where 
12 cho might be retained; any landholding above 
these amounts being bought by the Government. 


The land thus purchased was paid for at the 
basic rate of 40 times the rental for paddy land and 
48 times the rental for dry fields; which worked 
out, on the national average, at Yen 760 per tan 
for paddy land and Yen 465 per tan for upland. 
In addition, landowners received on the average Yen 
220 a tan for paddyfield and Yen 130 a tan for 
dryfield; totalling quite good prices, at market 
levels. The payment by the Government was part- 
ly in cash, partly in farm-land bonds, redeemable 
in 24 years. Some land was also taken by the 
State in lieu of property taxes. 


The second main step was the re-sale of the 
land at low prices. All this land purchased by the 
Government was sold to farmers; generally to those 
already tenants, but in some cases to people wishing 
to become farmers. The sale was at the purchase- 
price, which could be paid in a lump sum, or spread 
over instalments up to 24 years. Buildings and 
equipment could be purchased with the land. It 
was important to prevent the re-sale of this land, 
so that it could not be re-engrossed by the land- 
lords, or by newcomers who would thus become a 
new class of landlords; accordingly, re-sale was 
disallowed except by permission and under strict 
control. It was eaually important, since the main 
purpose of the Reform was to establish the owner- 
cultivator class and eliminate tenancy, to prohibit 
the leasing of any of the sold land to a tenant, and 
this was similarly effected. 


The third phase was also an important one. 
The purchase and re-sale of the land once carried 
out, various other aspects of the Reform were to 
be coordinated. The remaining farm rents and 
charges were lowered. Tenants were enabled to 
pay rents, or purchase land, in cash; restrictions 
were placed on payments in kind. Tenancies were 
made more secure; landlords were prevented, by 
legal and administrative improvements, from taking 
back the land at will. Most important, or most 
successful, it seems—though this has been little 
realised elsewhere—were the efforts made at the 
same time in Japan to effect the exchange and 
consolidation of holdings. 


The fragmentation of holdings, with farmers 
working land in scattered strips, was a marked 
feature in Japan as in other Asian countries. Re- 
sident landlords, especially those farming some of 
their own land and setting good standards of effi- 
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ciency, had been given some choice as to which plots 
they would keep as part of the land they were 
allowed to retain. As regards the rest, and the 
property of absentee landlords, tenants were ad- 
vised and guided in the selection of plots they would 
buy, and the Government had the opportunity of 
rearranging them to some extent. Subsequently, the 
authorities encouraged the purchasers to make ex- 
changes and consolidations. Consolidation is not 
an easy matter, especially where the villages and 
the pattern of agriculture are of the closely huddled 
“gregarious” character found in Japan—much 
easier in a scattered community—but there was 
some success in this direction. Also in the re- 
clamation of uncultivated and waste land, the re- 
duction of rents, the enforcement of proper legal 
documents and written agreements, and the institu- 
tion of new civic bodies (Agricultural Land Com- 
missions) in each city, township and village area. 


* * * * 


Communist influence has advanced in the world 
since 1917, not so much by the logic and convincing- 
ness of Marxian doctrine, but in proportion as it 
has been able to ride on certain quite definite tides 
in the affairs of men. The relative strength of 
the proletariat, the factory working-class, on which 
true Marxism depends, seems to have no particular 
correlation to the matter. The tides in question 
are: 1. the military and political power of Rus- 
sia—2. war weariness—3. land hunger—4. social 
and economic chaos resulting from inflation—5. 
inability of administrative and social systems to 
move with the times, and—6. local poverty—as- 
cribable in some parts of the world to gross over- 
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population, out of proportion to local resources or 
local technical abilities. 


In: the present article we are not concerned to 
draw ultimate moralisations from this list of fac- 
tors, but simply to chart the course of Communist 
influence in Asia. Communism has ridden all the 
currents listed above, in varying measures at dif- 
ferent times and places. It is supremely oppor- 
tunist, selecting any one ‘current favouring it at the 
moment. But it has only gained power where there 
was some conjunction of all six of the conditions 
noted above. Where even one of these “tides” is 
checked or turned (as in the case of Japan, where 
the land hunger was allayed, though all the other 
conditions were more or less in favour of Com- 
munism) there is an effective barrier to Com- 
munism. To use one of the favourite phrases of 
the Marxists themselves, it is “no accident” that 
Communist influence has made least progress where 
Russia is most remote, war weariness least, stabi- 
lity and good government cherished and maintain- 
ed, or overpopulation least acute. But in the Asian 
arena, Communism has been borne to power (as 
in the original Russian case) largely on the tide of 
agrarian discontent. Land Reform, first of all in 
Japan, raised the first barrier, and did so at this 
most vulnerable point; this deserves to be remem- 
bered in our current discussions, recorded and em- 
phasised in years to come. In later articles, the 
progress of land reform in Taiwan and other non- 
Communist Asian countries will be déscribed. Here 
it has been proper to take the Japanese example 
as the first in sequence, and because it has been 
something of a model for some of the others. 


REFLECTIONS ON SINGAPORE ELECTIONS 


There has been bewilderment and _ surprise 
among the parties over the recent results of the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly. The Labour 
Front and the People’s Action Party expected a 
victory for the two rightist parties, the Progressives 
and the Democrats but it so happened that there 
was a great rush of Labour voters in the last two 
hours of polling. The Progressives had more can- 


didates in the field than the two leftist parties com- 


bined. Labour party agents did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the split vote, on which the 
new right wing party, the Democrats, has so far 
shown no repentance. The split vote was favour- 
able to Labour, in a large number of divisions. In 
no fewer than 15 of the 21 divisions in which more 
than two candidates were standing, the winner 
polled less than half the votes cast. The Labour 
Front won eight of its ten seats in this way. Poll- 
ing 27% of the total vote, the Front gained 40% of 
the seats. The People’s Action Party and the 


Alliance who won three seats each have equal re- 


presentation in the Assembly with the Progressives 


who won four seats and the Democrats who won 
two. Yet the two parties of the Right polled near- 
ly three times the PAP-Alliance vote. The com- 
bined vote of the Labour Front, the Action Party 
and the Alliance was some 2,000 fewer than the 
combined Progressive-Democrat vote. But the 
Labour Front and its allies won 16 seats against 
the Progressive—Democrat six. The right wingers 
contributed to this state of affairs. In four of 
the three-cornered divisions they threw away seats 
which one or the other could have won, three of 
them probably with great ease. However, the 
leftists did not work everywhere in complete agree- 
ment either. In several divisions they clashed but 
they arranged things much better for themselves 
than did the rightists. If the votes of the Inde- 
pendents are counted as well then the Singapore 
voter was exactly divided between Right and Left. 
Yet in the Assembly the Left is in full control. It 
can be expected to flourish further as a result of 
this success. The Progressives are defiant but the 
Democrats are too young to have any political roots 
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and as an organisation could wither away. The 
“Opposition” can claim half the vote but is unlikely 
to fight at anywhere near that weight, outside the 
Assembly or in it. | 


Over 160,000 people voted, a far heavier poll 
than was forecast, seven times the number who 
voted in the general election of 1951, and three times 
the total of voters than on the register. Women 
rolled up in conspicuous numbers in every division. 
Until automatic registration only one woman in ten 
was on the electoral rolls. This time more women 
than men voted. But only two women went up as 
candidates and they. were at the bottom of the 
poll. It was an election free of trouble despite the 
threats of the students though there were reports 
of corrupt practices from one division. The leaders 
of the People’s Action Party and the Alliance an- 
nounced before the polling that neither of them 
would enter into a formal coalition with the Labour 
Front. The latter was surprised by the extent of 
its own _ success. It was an emergency group 


‘created for the elections and it had no real party 


or branch organisation whatever. Until the sudden 
rush of Labour votes in the last two hours the Front 
never suspected it would do so well. Now it is in 
power though it polled only a quarter of the total 
vote and lacked solidity even when compared with 
the mushroom-like PAP. The Labour Front took 
office fearing the Left more than the Right. The 
Democrats suffered the worst shock of all in the 
defeat of 18 out of their 20 candidates but there 
will be no alliance with any other party in opposi- 
tion. It has not made up its mind whether to enter 
the fight in the City and Island Council elections. 
The Labour Front pledged itself to establish a de- 
mocratic welfare state in which the wealth of the 
country is so utilised that the masses enjoy the 
full fruits of their labour and industry. It is ques- 
tioned how far the vote was a vote for the welfare 
state and how far it was a reaction against Pro- 
gressive sloth in cultivating the voters. But it was 
the welfare state pledge that won a lot of its votes. 
Next to this the big issue was the cry that all but 
the leftist parties were mere “stooges.” This cry 
injured the chances of the Progressives. In Malaya 
the politicians think this was the real issue. The 
publicity chief of the MCA (Tan Siew-sin) said 
that the result proved that in a wider: franchise the 
“stooges” would sink into oblivion. Another com- 
ment, from the head of the Plantation Workers’ 
Union, was that the Labour Front’s victory was an 
eye-opener to those who bask in the “sunshine of 
colonial paternalism.” The _ secretary-general of 
UMNO, who is also a Federal Councillor, said the 
Labour Front’s victory was the writing on the wall 
for those “diehards who refuse to recognise the 
wishes of the people for immediate self-government, 
pesto with the Federation, and eventual indepen- 
ence.” 


Independence is no longer an issue of principle 
—but of time and method. But in electioneering 
the cry of “stooge” was effective and the election 
demonstrated that it is fatal to admit to the elec- 
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torate any doubt of its fitness for independence. 
Self-government is in fact already enjoyed and the 
new Government has very wide powers from na- 
tionalisation and subsidization of industry -and 
housing to the minimum wage, increased taxation 
and much of the other things done by the Attlee 


Government after the war. Though Government 


has always had to go to the Council every three 
months for renewals of the Emergency Regulations, 
and the new Assembly could this time deny renewal, 
internal security is a reserved subject under the new 
dispensation. Power without proper solidity of 
title in an overall majority may however induce the 
regime to go slow and not to be too provocative 
though it has always got to keep a close eye on 
the People’s Action Party which will be eager to 
compete in the rabble-rousing part of the political 
business. Meanwhile the fact that a detailed sur- 
vey of the Colony’s “national wealth” is a necessary 
prelude to any plan for a welfare state indicates that 
the pace cannot be forced. Reformers leave money 
to the last whenever they possibly can. In this case 
it is not merely a matter of money. Doctors, den- 
tists, teachers, hospitals and schools cannot be con- 
jured into being by a wizard’s wand. The new re- 
gime inherits a goodly heritage in this respect. 
Another 28 primary schools are being built in Singa- 
pore this year providing places for 43,000 children, 
and M$12 million awaits acceptance by the Chinese- 


language schools. Six more rural clinics are being 


built by the Medical Department, and other hospital 
construction costing nearly $12 million is to go up 
this year. The Improvement Trust is building 4,000 
more low-cost houses and drafting a programme 
for nearly 5,000 other houses to cost $19 million. 
There is a lot of creative work going on which oc- 
cupied practically all available building and other 
resources, and gives the new regime time _ to look 
around and plot its future more deliberately. 


A note of concern ran throughout the report 
of the Rendel Constitutional Commission and the 
subsequent interchange of despatches between the 
Governor and the Secretary of State. The new As- 
sembly has been given far more responsibility than 
is usually the case on the introduction of an elected 
majority. A calculated risk was taken—the chance 
that the electorate would not respond and the dan- 
ger that political inexperience would have its fling. 
The electoral campaign quickly exploded into issues 
and personalities which made all past elections 
seem tame and timorous. But there was no longer 
any doubt about public interest. The large audi- 
ences at the numerous election meetings, no less 
than the vote itself, estimated at 65% testified to 
this. There were some wild speeches and reckless 
promises. But the result itself seems to have-ad- 
ministered its own strange and often discordant dis- 
ciplines, and perhaps it may turn out that a Labour 
Government on a minority vote may be the best 
apprenticeship that could have been devised, and 
that chance ‘or Providence legislates for these things 
better than the wit, imagination and foresight of the 
Constitutional Councillors. 
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PEKING’S FAILURE IN FARM PRODUCTION 


Two important moves in agricultural production were 
made simultaneously in Moscow and in Peking. The Chinese 
State Council issued a directive covering the 1955 produc- 
tion plan calling for an increase of 10 million tons of grain 
and of 225,000 tons of cotton. “This task is serious and 
arduous and yet it must be fulfilled,” said the directive in 
unusually urgent terms. The figures represent, according 
to the official news agency, a 6% increase in grain produc- 
tion and a 20% increase in cotton output. The grain in- 
crease percentage is double that reported for 1954. Though 
production was affected in 1954 by record floods which 
inundated, by official admission, one-tenth of China’s farm- 
lands, it was contended that the 1954 grain production was 
170 million tons, five million more than in 1953. Increases 
were also called for in a wide range of commodities from 
vegetable oils and tobacco to livestock, fishery products, and 
fibres. 


The Chinese evidently count on better results from the 
increased number of producer co-operatives for they contend 
hopefully rather than factually, that these bodies yield 15% 
to 20% more than individual peasants. But at the same 
time the State Council, in its directive on spring sowing, 
called for a quieter pace in organising new producer co- 
operatives. Many months ago, even before the tremendous 
splurge after the last harvest, Peking complained that the 
greater part of the new producer co-operatives were merely 
“book entries.” The local cadres had been ordered to create 
a set target, they informed the requisite number of mutual 
aid teams they had to link up as producer co-operatives, 
and then nothing more was done about it! The result was 
still greater disputation and quarrelling at harvest time. 
There are now about 600,000 of these co-operatives embrac- 
ing 15 million farm households. Half the total farm house- 
holds and half the farm land are to be embraced by 1957. 


South China has been directed to increase the rice- 
growing areas by an additional half a million hectares this 
year. This is more than half the total increase called 
for over the entire country. The Ministry of Water Con- 
servancy was quoted by Peking Radio as saying that the de- 
velopment of irrigation was one of the important measures 
being enforced to raise the country’s grain output this year 
by 10,000,000 tons. Construction work to expand irrigation 
facilities began last winter in South China and is still 
being accelerated. In Szechuan, China’s biggest grain-pro- 
ducing province, the authorties had completed 15,000 small 
reservoirs this year, which would enable them to transform 
140,000 hectares of land for annual two-crop rice paddies. 
In the past five years China’s acreage under irrigation was 
expanded by 4,460,000 hectares. 


In addition to the additional target of ten million tons 
of grain, the State Council in Peking has called on the rural 
officials and the farmers to produce an additional 225,000 
tons (or one-fifth) more cotton, while the output of oil- 
bearing seeds, tobacco, tea, hemp, livestock and fisheries pro- 
ducts will be raised correspondingly. The State Council 
said the increase was necessary because of the increased 
demand for grain to feed the growing city populations as a 
result of the expansion of industry and minigg. Consump- 
tion of food in the countryside had also risen. Higher out- 
put of industrial crops was necessary to meet the needs of 
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developing light industry. Also some of the farm producé 
had to be exported in order to ensure the import of the 
necessary industrial equipment. 


The Minister of Agriculture, Liao Yu-yen, in a report 
on the production in 1954 and measures to raise output in 
the next three years, said that despite the heaviest rains 
known for 100 years, the total grain output in 1954 re- 
gistered a 3% increase over the previous year. He attri- 
buted this to the “high enthusiasm of the mass of peasantry, 
development of the co-operative and mutual aid movement, 
and excellent leadership.” He also mentioned technical im- 
provements, including the distribution of 400,000 modern 
animal-drawn farm implements in 1955 which would be raised 
to between 1,500,000 and 1,800,000 by 1957. Two years 
hence, added the Minister, agrotechnical stations would exist 
in every district to help disseminate scientific knowledge in 
farming. 


The policy of decentralisation in agricultural planning 
was announced on March 10 by M. Krushchev, the Soviet 
Communist Party Secretary and Premier Bulganin. More 
independence and initiative was given to the farmers them- 
selves. The statement declared that serious mistakes had 
been made in the methods of planning socialised agriculture 
and condemned the “extreme centralization” of the past. 
This centralization had fettered the initiative of the collec- 
tive farms and machine tractor stations and diminished their 
responsibility and interest in increasing production, and de- 


creased their profits. Under the new system the main con- - 


sideration must be volume of production actually obtained 
and not the number of acres sown or the number of heads 
of livestock maintained. As the farmers hand over to the 
State only part of their produce and retain the rest for them- 
selves, the new system will give them opportunities for initia- 
tive in developing and using their unexploited resources. 
Collective farms are co-operatives in which members share 
the work and income of the farm. State farms are wholly 
owned by the State and the employees work for wages. 
Machine-tractor stations are central pools of State-owned 
agricultural machinery that serve the farms and are paid in 
cash and in kind for their work. Many thousands of top 
Party members are among the host ordered back to the 


land. Maybe the Army has decided that this is poetic jus- 
tice! 


In trying to plan farm production minutely from Mos- 
cow, the Communists and the farmers alike fell down badly, 
and it was admitted during the introduction of the new policy 
in the Soviet Union that egregious blunders had been created 
by the bureaucracy and “central planners” which made pro- 
duction far worse than it would have been had the whole 
thing been left to the farmers on the spot. Soviet farmers 
have been forced to sow crops that had inferior yields in- 
stead of crops the farmers themselves wished to plant. 
Sheep were ordered to be raised where little or no pasture 
existed. Now farmers are to be “decentralised.” They are 
to be allowed to decide what crops to plant and what 
livestock to raise, though the State will still exercise great 
influence because farmers will have to plan in accordance 
with Moscow’s delivery quotas. Whether this is a real 
change remains to be seen. Local planning seems incon- 
sistent with the widely publicised plans to multiply the cul- 
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CHINA’S NEW CURRENCY 


It is difficult to tell how the people generally have react- 
ed to the so-called currency change in China recently whereby 
four zeros were cut off. Communist Bank officials asserted 
that the new issue had been accepted throughout the 
country, and that the reception was refreshing evidence of 
stability and progress. However, nobody has been dancing 
the yangko in the streets about it, and an editorial in the 
People’s Daily indicates that the broad masses don’t quite 
understand this sudden diminution of the face value of their 
savings or cash from 10,000 to one. The paper says that 
since it seems “impossible” for the people readily to under- 
Stand the significance of the new currency and the regula- 
tions governing it, the Communist cadres must bestir them- 
selves with more propaganda and stress the “reliability” of 
the new yuan. 7 


Naturally the revaluation has been distrusted and dis- 
liked—except by the officials who have to wrestle with the 
infuriating host of zeros in their book entries and calculations. 
The Government’s singularly small issue of the new ten- 
yuan note which “facilitates the transfer of goods” is ob- 
viously part of a deliberate policy to prevent people from 
getting too much cash and no doubt turning it at once into 
goods at the new price. But the “broad masses” are in a 
sorry dilemma. If they hang on to the old currency they 
may find it valueless, if they turn it in they cannot get the 
full.amount in the new notes, and if they deposit it in the 
bank they cannot withdraw it freely or buy anything with 
it without a permit. 


It seems odd indeed that a drastic change in the cur- 
rency such as was involved when Peking decreed that 10,000 
yuan should be de-zeroed to one yuan should lead to “a 
remarkable rise in People’s Bank deposits.” But that is 
what the People’s Daily claims in an article on March 3. 
The writer, an official in the deposits department of the 
People’s Bank of China, first gives figures to support his 
claim that there was a 162-fold rise in deposits since the 
Communists assumed power in 1949. He says that in Peking 
alone bank deposits went up by 1.13 million yuan in the 
first four days after the announcement. But as most of 
the depositors there must be Government enterprises or de- 
partments, there was method in this. It is also asserted 
that Shanghai, Tientsin, Chungking and other cities reported 
a steady rise in new depositors since the announcement of 
the new currency. But if true it does show how much cash 
the public had been hoarding. 


It is added that total deposits up to the end of 1954 
was given as over 1,639 million yuan in the new currency 


tivation of corn in areas where natural conditions make its 
success dubious. 


But after so many years of Communist denigration of 
the “chaos and anarchy” of free enterprise elsewhere and 
laudation of Socialist State planning, it is rather cheering to 
look around and, while observing the tremendous progress: in 
such capitalistic and free enterprise lands as the U.S. and 
Great Britain, noting the ever-growing complaints of fai- 
lures and bureaucratic evils in the Communist countries. In 


the U.S.A., for example, the problem. is one of huge sur- . 


pluses. The Government’s financial commitments in regard to 
these vast surplus hoards already exceed US$8,500 million, 
and a good crop this year will raise the figure to US$10,000 
million. 


of which half is in fixed deposits. It was also stated on 
April 1 that the sales of the 1955 National Economic Con- 
struction Bonds in the capital alone amounted to over 193 
million yuan of the new currency, which suggests that with 
820 million yuan on fixed deposit, very little of the rest of 
the deposits will be readily available as cash. This, of course, 
is a ruthless way of preventing inflation because of the 
almost inevitable tendency in so drastic a conversion of 
currency to turn whatever cash was held into goods; it 
would leave no free money to anybody. That, also, was a 
major consideration in issuing only a small portion of ten 
yuan notes new currency. 


However, the policy has so far succeeded beyond ex- 
pectations. In spite of the unprecedented nature of the 
revaluation, commodity prices remained stable throughout 
the country in March. A survey of the markets in eight 
of the major cities showed that four weeks after the new 
currency came in the prices of all *basic commodities re- 
mained unchanged—a striking tribute to the efficacy of the 
State controls. 


One commentator in the Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, said 
the new currency will not only knock off the irritating 
noughts, but will also strengthen the controlling function 
of currency, encourage an increase of deposits and the 
buying of government bonds and bring about a more reason- 
able distribution of national income. The stability of the 
currency is based partly on gold and foreign currency re- 
serves but even more on the “vast quantities of commercial 
commodities sold at fixed prices.” In short, the new issue 
is meant to increase State control in financial matters over 
the whole field of economic life. 


The China News Analysis, in a very valuable study of 
the question, quotes a circular by the Confederation of Pri- 
vate Industry and Commerce as declaring that “the new 
issue is a serious trial of our Patriotism.” Another com- 
mentator in China says it will help to force the farmers 
to hand over their hidden cash reserves to the banks and 
thus help to strengthen State control over private enterprises. 
The most important backing is the “abundant guarantee in 
goods.” The great amount of goods in the hands of the 
State can be thrown into the market at'a fixed price. This 
is one of the advantages to the State of the intense growth 
of State commerce and of the co-operatives. 


Peking announced that by the end of March over 80% 
of all the old currency in China had been exchanged for new 
banknotes. As from Aprii 1 the larger denominations 
will no longer circulate, but can be exchanged for new cur- 
rency at the same rate to the end of April. Reports in the 
Ta Kung Pao indicate that in Hopei, Anhwei and Shansi 
provinces people who took the old notes to the Government 
banks for exchange into the new notes at the rate of one 
new yuan for 10,000 old yuan were required to fill in forms 
giving their names, occupation and addresses. Some were 
discouraged by this and when they heard about it decided 
to turn their old notes into goods instead of changing them 
for the new notes. Some people had more money in cash 
than they cared to confess and though pric2s quoted in 
the old yuan were higher than in the new yuan, they also 
bought goods. One of the purposes of issuing the new 
currency was to force cash withheld from the savings banks 
out into the open. 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE IN TOKYO 


The Eleventh Session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) ended in 
Tokyo on 7 April. Its chairman, Tatsunosuke Takasaki, 
stated that it had provided a unique opportunity for an 
exchange of information on Asian economic progress and 
problems and given encouragement to increased efforts to- 
wards mutual assistance and co-operation. In its report to 
the UN Economic and Social Council the Commission noted 
that ECAFE has “steadily grown in stature and on account 
of its valuable contribution to the economic development, 
has come to occupy a place in the hearts and minds of the 
people in the region.” Over 200 delegates from 26 Asian 
and non-Asian countries attended the conference, as well as 
observers from various United Nations specialized agencies 
and non-government organisations. 


Main achievements and points of discussion were:— 
(1) In a survey of the Asian economic situation general 
piogress in the region’s agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion was noted as well as a firm determination of Asian 
countries to proceed as quickly as possible with economic 
development and especially industrialisation, despite diffi- 
culties of finance and other basic weaknesses of Asian econo- 
mies. (2) One of the outstanding and most encouraging 
features of the conference was the spirit of understanding 
and goodwill in which Asian and non-Asian countries ap- 
proached the task of Asian economic development as a 
co-operative endeavour in which efforts of Asian countries 
were being reinforced by the help from the more advanced 
countries. The conference also showed an_ increasing 
measure of intra-Asian co-operation in the field of technical 
assistance. 


(3) Economic progress, though significant, has not 
yet lifted Asian inccmes and food consumption above pre- 
war, and a serious plea was made by Asian delegates for 
foreign aid to be increased to a volume manifold its present 
size. It was pointed out that the present $1,000 million 
annual inflow of foreign capital falls far short of the esti- 
mated $5,000 million amount required to overcome the pre- 
sent tendency towards economic’ stagnation. (4) The 
conclusion of international commodity agreements for wheat 
and sugar was welcomed as a measure designed to defeat 
the instability of agricultural raw material exports and the 
hope was expressed that the recently established Commis- 
sion on International Commodity Trade would produce good 
results. The US, allaying misgivings especially of Burma 
and Thailand, gave repeated and firm assurances that US 
agricultural surpluses would not be dumped and would not 
unduly disrupt world markets. 


(5) Much emphasis was laid on achieving a balanced 
economic development with due recognition being given to 
the importance of agriculture, since agricultural surpluses 
were essential to provide the foreign exchange for the pur- 
chase of industrial equipment. (6) Considerable support 
was given to suggestions for increased trade within the 
region and for greater regional co-operation in such fields as 
rice, iron ores, coal, etc. One of the proposals made at the 
conference was that ECAFE, in view of the present difficult 
rice situation, should bring representatives of supplying and 
consuming countries together for discussions about long- 
term solutions of difficulties arising from current rice sur- 
pluses. (7) Attention was focused on the vast human 
resources in the region on the one hand and the shortage 
of trained personnel as one of the major obstacles to more 


rapid economic development on the other hand. The im- 
portance was stressed of awakening the consciousness of 
the masses so that they would accept immediate sacrifice for 
future economic progress. 


(8) In view of the considerable unemployment and 
under-employmient in the region emphasis was laid on 
economic development projects that would utilise the re- 
gion’s human resources, with attention being paid particular- 
ly to the progressive development of cottage and small scale 
industries and community development programmes along 
the lines of traditional self-help methods of co-operation 
present in Asian countries and which have proved a success 
in India. (9) Keen interest was shown in the possibilities 
of the use of atomic energy for industrial purposes. (10) 
The time has come to give closer attention to programmes 
of economic development and planning. The secretariat was 
authorised to proceed with projects and activities on a high 
priority basis dealing with economic development and plan- 
ning and providing in particular for a periodical view of 
these plans and their implementations in the countries of 
the region. These studies would be concerned with techni- 
ques of economic programming and would not infringe upon 
the national prerogatives. The secretariat was authorised 
to offer to interested governments its advisory services in 
this field. 


One of the highlights of the conference was the debate 
on the economic situation of Asia in which Asian representa- 
tives sounded a note of confidence about general progress 
in agricultural and economic production, as well as in the 
formulation and implementation of development programmes. 
Concern was expressed that the pace of advance was still 
much slower than the progress made at the same time in 
more developed countries, and that advances in Asian econo- 
mic development were keeping hardly abreast of the popula- 
tion growth of about 1.5% per annum. Most of the coun- 
tries find themselves nearly a decade after the end of the 
war with a real income per head of the population either 
lower than before the war or barely at pre-war levels, 
despite strenuous efforts made to increase output and to 
raise living standards. 


Though a shortage of financial resources was in many 
cases the most pressing problem, delegates considered as 
even more important certain basic weaknesses of Asian 
economies. They drew attention to the instability of the 
still predominantly agricultural economies and their depen- 
dence on the fortunes of a small number of raw material 
exports. Foreign exchange earnings and budget revenues 
had. been declining since the Korean boom while govern- 
ments were attempting to maintain or increase their deve- 
lopment expenditures. As a result of this the region’s 
international balance of payments was unsatisfactory. 


Despite these difficulties Asian governments proceeded 
with great determination with their economic development 
programmes. Export promotion measures were adopted to 
enhance exchange earnings. In the search for export out- 
lays, bilateral payments arrangements were concluded though 
multilateral trade and payments arrangements are accepted 
by most of the countries of the region as desirable ends. 


Western delegates found the picture of Asian economic 
development on the whole encouraging—though they re- 
cognised basic difficulties, while the Soviet delegation put 
most of the blame on the speculative character of world 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


The favourable development of the export trade since 
the latter half of the previous year through the recovery 
in overseas markets and strenuous efforts for the improve- 
ment of the international balance of payments during about 
one year and half has brought about easier money market 
conditions and an increase in production. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a relaxation of government policies has been 
advocated in several quarters. However, international com- 
petition and the necessity to lower production costs through 
rationalization and reorganization of enterprises has been 
generally recognized. Policies of avoiding inflation will thus 
be maintained. 


Prices which had been relatively stabilized have shown 
some advance following the lead of overseas markets in iron 
and steel, copper, rubber, etc. The price level on_ the 
average at the end of February showed a recovery of about 
5% from the bottom of last September; prices of textile 
goods, machinery and construction materials were lower than 
the September level, whilst those of metals, fuels and mis- 
cellaneous goods were higher. 


As the price advance does not extend to all manufac- 
tured goods, many manufacturing industries are _ suffering 
from dearer raw materials. In addition, the domestic de- 
mand in general has still been inactive. 


The production index for the manufacturing industry 
(1950 = 100, Ministry of International Trade and Industry) 
turned to advance from the bottom of 185.0 in August last 
year, reaching 206.5 in December, a recovery of 11.6%. The 


index for January this year declined by 6.2% to 193.2 (pre- 


liminary) principally due to the new year holidays. Com- 


commodity markets, military expenditures, and the trade 
embargo on China. The Soviet delegation also persistently 
brought up the question of admitting representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China, and stressed the Soviet Union's 
increasing contribution to the region’s economic develop- 
ment through expanding commercial relations and technical 
assistance. The US delegation emphasised that the trade 
embargo was a measure taken voluntarily by many countries 
under a UN resolution against China, which thus stood 
branded as a “convicted aggressor” and stressed the magni- 
tude of US aid to Asian countries, pointing out that from 
1948 to the end of 1954 $2,250 million had been spent under 
bilateral programmes, almost all é6f which on a grant basis. 


Problems of the rice producing countries came up for 
discussion. Burma and Thailand were concerned over the 
continuation of the buyer’s market, despite price reductions 
on the part of the exporters. They voiced anxiety over 
the increased competition by other food grains, especially 
wheat, and tendencies at self-sufficiency among rice con- 
suming countries. India and Ceylon as well as other rice 
consuming countries defended their policies of self-sufficiency 
as a protection against the recurrence of rice prices in 
excess of the purchasing power of the consumer countries. 
India was producing rice at a cost lower than the lowest 
price of imported rice. 


Most countries have engaged in economic development 
planning and some countries, for instance, India, Burma and 
Indonesia, are stressing the socialist character of their con- 
stitutions, while at the same time recognising the importance 
of private capital. Ceylon announced its intention to pursue 
a policy in favour of strengthening the private sector of her 
economy. 


pared with the same month a year ago, the index for the 
manufacturing industry registered an advance of 4.2%, whilst 
that for mining declined by 5.4%. The index of producer 
stocks in the manufacturing industry (1950 = 100, Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry) continued to de- 
cline from a peak of 191.9 in July last year, reaching 155.1 
in December, a decline of 19%. The index for January this 
year remained almost unchanged, but was about 20% higher 
than in the same month a year ago. The index for mining 
in January showed a decline of 10.4% and of about 30% 
compared with the preceding month and July last year 
respectively, but an advance of 12% compared with the 
Same month a year ago. 


The continued decline in stocks despite larger produc- 
tion is principally due to the activity in exports. In com- 
parison with 1953, exports in 1954 showed an increase in 
quantity of 15.8% in raw silk, 39.3% in cotton yarn, 57.1% 
in spun rayon yarn, 39.7% in cotton fabrics, 45.0% in silk 
fabrics, 15.5% in rayon filament fabrics, 108.7% in spun 
rayon fabrics, 13.4% in cement, 39.7% in iron and steel, 
and of 26.6% in the value of pharmaceuticals and chemical 
products and 25.6% in machinery. 


Export contracts of iron and steel have shown a sharp 
increase reflecting world-wide iron and_ steel conditions. 
Contracts concluded in January totalled 194,600 tons ($24.7 
million) including primary and secondary products. Con- 
tracts concluded during the period from April 1954 to 
January 1955 totalled 1,710,250 tons ($206 million), exceed- 
ing the target of 860,000 tons ($130 million) for the fiscal 
year 1954 ending March 31, 1955. These export contracts 
were the result of development programs in Argentine, India, 
etc. As regards the fiscal year 1955, a target of about 
1,664,000 tons is under contemplation. In view of the re- 
cent price advance in scrap, and other iron and steel raw 
materials, as well as higher shipping freight charges, the 
industries concerned are now investigating measures for the 
lowering of costs. 


Exports in January and February this year showed an 
increase compared with the same months a year ago, whilst 
imports were smaller than in the preceding year. However, 
recent developments point to a levelling-off of the export 
trade and an advance in the import trade. Receipts of ex- 
port letters of credit averaged $138 million during January 
and February, whilst the opening of import letters of credit 
amounted to $514 million. The international balance of 
payments, based on statistics concerning foreign exchange 
transactions, registered excess receipts of $36 million in 
January, but excess receipts declined to $4 million in 
February, the lowest record since June last year. Excess 
receipts in the international balance of payments during the 
period from April 1954 to February 1955 amounted to $302 
million, and the total balance for the fiscal year 1954 is 
estimated to show excess receipts of nearly $300 million. 
However, excess receipts during the fiscal year 1955 are 
anticipated to be smaller than the figure for the current fiscal 
year. As foreign currency holdings at the end of January 
were $1,066 million, holdings at the end of the fiscal year 
1954 will probably maintain the level of $1 billion. How- 
ever, these holdings include sterling usance amounting to 
$80.7 million, dollar usance of $2 million, previous purchase 
of pound sterling from the International Monetary Fund of 
$62.4 million, the third and fourth cotton credit of $76.5 
million and tied-up credits in Indonesia and Korea amount- 
ing to $173.6 million and $47.5 million respectively. 
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An inactive domestic demand is clearly reflected in the 
development of sales in the wholesale and retail trade. Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, the index of sales in the whole- 
sale trade (April 1953-March 1954 = 100) averaged 99 
during the October-December period of 1954, a decline of 
8.3% compared with the corresponding period a year ago. 
As regards quarterly development, sales continued to de- 
cline during the first and second quarter, and though a weak 
tendency still prevailed a slight advance was’ witnessed 
through an increase in sales of textile goods, foodstuffs, etc. 


The average index of sales in the retail trade for the 
October-December period was 118, 4.8% above the figure of 
110 in the same period a year ago, but ‘a stagnant deve- 
lopment was witnessed from around the second quarter, the 
rate of increase showing a downward trend. The index of 
department store sales showed an increase of only 5.8% 
during the above period. When the expansion of space is 
taken into account, sales may be said to have declined in 
substance. 

The inactivity in the domestic demand is also reflected 
in the stagnant development of consumption. The index of 


consumption including workers and non-workers households 


in 28 cities (1951 = 100) during the October-December 
period of 1954 was 1.6% lower than in the same quarter 
of the preceding year, though the average for 1954 re- 
mained almost stationary compared with 1953. The con- 
sumption level in Tokyo where high-class salaried men are 
relatively numerous showed an advance of 1.8% during the 
same period. The noted advance in consumption in Tokyo 
has slowed down continuously, the average for 1954 show- 
ing an advance of 6% compared with 1953 as against a 17% 
advance in 1953 compared with 1952. Consumption in rural 
districts still maintained a relatively high level, the average 
index for October and November being 4% higher than in 
the same period a year ago. 

Despite the advance in industrial production, the em- 
ployment situation showed no improvement. The employ- 
ment index of regular workers in the manufacturing indus- 
try (1947 = 100) registered a decline of 4.9% from 106.8 
in April last year to 101.6 in December. The employment 
index of temporary and day workers declined by 18.7% dur- 
ing the period from March last year to the end of the year, 
though the decline halted from August. According to statis- 
tics concerning the activities of Public Employment Offices, 
the number of new applicants for jobs during the October- 
December period of 1954 increased by 190,000 compared 
with the same period a year ago, whilst that of new openings 
declined by 5,500 during the same period. The number of 
totally unemployed declined from 710,000 persons in August 
last year to about 600,000 at the end of the year. 

The index of nominal wages in the manufacturing in- 
dustry (1947 = 100) in December last year was 1,654 as 
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against 1,653 in the same month a year ago. Owing to the 
advance of the consumer price index (1951 = 100) from 
116.2 to 117.6, the index of real wages (1947 = 100) in 
December declined to 537.2 as against 543.3 in December 
1953. 


As evidenced by the above development of employment 
and wages, the purchasing power of the general public has 
remained stagnant. Consequently, domestic sales of con- 
Sumer goods were inactive though textile market has been 
supported by the activity in exports. As the supply of equip- 
ment funds was still inadequate, the domestic demand for 
producer goods was weak, though the iron and steel market 
was active due to the favourable turn of overseas market. 
According to an investigation of the Bank of Japan, the 
supply of industrial equipment funds, calculated from the 
total of stocks and corporation debentures issued and loans 
(including those through government financial institutions 
and government special accounts), totalled Y68.2 billion 
during the October-December period of 1954, an increase 
compared with the total of Y49.6 billion during the July- 
September period but a considerable decline compared with 
Y82.5 billion during the April-June period. On the other 
hand, the supply of working funds during the October- 
December period amounted to Y172.9 billion, a considerable 
increase compared with the total of Y7.6 billion during the 
April-June period and that of Y105.1 billion during the 
July-September period. This development reflects the easier 
money market conditions brought about by government dis- 
bursements principally through heavy excess payments in 
the Foreign Exchange Fund Special Account following the 
activity in exports. 


The balance of the treasury account, which registered 
seasonal excess withdrawals during the January-March 
period, showed excess withdrawals of Y46.7_ billion and 
Y40.8 billion in January and February respectively. As 
excess withdrawals in March are estimated at Y27.0 billion, 
excess withdrawals during the January-March period are 
anticipated to be smaller by more than Y100 billion than 
the total of ,Y211.3 billion during the same period a year ago. 
The note issue of the Bank of Japan in February showed 
a contraction of Y14.5 billion, the outstanding issue at the 
end of February being Y546.9 billion, Y2.7 billion less than 
at the same date of the preceding year. 


The government expenditure in April and May will be 
financed by a provisional budget, and as expenditure to be 
carried over to the fiscal year 1955 is estimated to be far 
smaller than the total of Y210.0 billion in the current fiscal 
year, abrupt changes in present deflationary tendencies can- 
not be considered. No marked changes in policies of the new 
government are anticipated except some correction of the 
unfavourable effects of deflation. | 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in January usually shows a decline com- 
pared with December. According to statistics compiled by 
the Ministry of Finance based on customs house reports, 
exports in January this year were $119 million, a decline of 
nearly 40% compared with the post-war record figure of 
$190 million in December last year, while imports reached 
$174 million, slightly more than the total of $172 million 
in the preceding month, the trade balance showing excess 
imports of $55 million as against an excess of exports of 
$17 million in December last year. 


Although exports registered a marked decline com- 
pared with the previous month, the level was 10% lower 
than the monthly average for 1954 ($135 million), but was 
higher than the figure for January of the past several years 
($107 million in 1952,.$79 million in 1953 and $94 million 
in 1954). Consequently, the decline in January is due to 
seasonal fluctuation. Almost all commodities registered a 
heavy decline except vessels which increased to eight times 
the figure in the previous month due to the active demand 
supported by the raw sugar link system in the preceding 
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year; textile goods which occupied 40% of the total export 
value in the previous year declined to less than half of the 
figure in the previous month, the relative percentage to total 
exports declining to 30% (raw silk declined by 60%, silk 
fabrics by 56%, cotton yarn by 74%, cotton fabrics by 48% 
with the relative weight of 11.4%, rayon filament yarn by 
31%, rayon filament fabrics by 44%, spun rayon yarn by 
57% and spun rayon fabrics by 53%). Iron and steel also 
declined by more than 30% but ranked first in the export 
trade with the relative weight of 12.6%, taking the place of 
cotton fabrics. 


Imports, though 0.8% larger than in the _ previous 
month, were still lower than the monthly average for 1954 
($200 million) and the figures for January of ithe past several 
years ($187 million in 1953 and $243 million in 1954). How- 
ever when season influences are taken into account, the in- 
crease in import in January may be said to be unusual. As 
regards the future development, imports are anticipated to 
show an increasing trend in view of the seasonal increase 
in food and textile raw materials. 


By commodities, the increase in imports was especially 
pronounced in iron and-steel scrap, non-ferrous metal ores, 
wool, hides and skins, potassium, soya beans, etc., stocks of 
which have experienced a marked adjustment during the 
past one year. 


Exports of cotton fabrics during 1954, based on cus- 
toms house reports, totalled 1,278 million sq. yds, an in- 
crease of about 40% compared with 1953 (914 million sq. 
yds.), exceeding the highest record of the past registered 
in 1950 (1,103 million sq. yds.). In world trade in 1954, 
Japanese exports ranked first followed by India (890 mil- 
lion sq. yds., estimated), the United Kingdom (640 million 
Sq. yds.) and the United States (600 million sq. yds., esti- 
mated). 

Exports of iron and steel, based on customs house 
reports, were 1,184,000 tons, an increase of more than 40% 
compared with 1953 (843,000 tons) but less than the volume 
of 1,633,000 tons registered in 1952 at the time of the steel 
strike in the United States. Export contracts concluded 
during the first ten months of the fiscal year 1954 totalled 
more than 1,700,000 tons (primary products 1,152,000 tons, 
secondary products 168,000 tons and semi-finished goods and 
others 390,000 tons). Contracts during the fiscal year 1954 
will reach a post-war record of 1,900,000 tons as against 
the original target of 860,000 tons. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry on 
February 21 fixed.the export target of iron and steel for 
the fiscal year 1955 at 1,664,000 tons ($217 million) includ- 
ing 820,000 tons of primary products, 217,000 tons of 
secondary products, 627,000 tons of semi-finished products, 
etc. This figure its about 10% larger than the actual export 
estimated at 1,520,000 tons during the fiscal year 1954. In- 
direct exports of iron and steel through plant shipments 
during the fiscal year 1955 are estimated at about 400,000 
tons including 250,000 tons of vessels. The total export of 
iron and steel will, therefore, exceed 2 million tons. 


Exports of machinery in 1954 totalled $202 million 
(customs house reports), an increase of less than 10% com- 
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pared with the preceding year ($189 million). The total 
includes vessels valued at $56 million, a decline of more 
than 40% -compared with the figure of $96 million in the 
preceding year. However, export contracts for machinery 
certified by banks during 1954 amounted to more than $330 
million, almost twice the figure for 1953, and those for 
vessels reached $134 million or more than 40%, nearly four 
times the figure of 1953 ($35 million). Export contracts 
of light machinery showed no marked advance excepting 
sewing machines and optical instruments. Textile machinery 
to Pakistan, Brazil and South Korea, rayon filament yarn 
manufacturing plants to Yugoslavia and carrying machines 
to Argentine showed a noticeable increase. The export of 
vehicles was extremely inactive and that of electric ma- 
chinery and communication machinery registered some re- 
cession. 


According to statistics concerning foreign exchange 
transactions during January this year compiled by the Bank 
of Japan, receipts amounted to $192 million, payments to 
£156 million, excess receipts being $36 million, the smallest 
since July last year ($82 million in the preceding month). ’ 


In trade account, receipts from export bills declined by 
more than 10% from $162 million in the preceding month 
to $141 million. Payments of import bills increased by 
about 3% from $124 million to $127 million, reflecting the 
refundment o* the American cotton credit and an increase 
in the settlement of petroleum imports, excess receipts de- 
oe from $38 million in the previous month to $13 mil- 
ion. 


In invisible trade acccunt, payments increased by more 
than 30% from $21 million in the previous month to $28 
million partly due to the payment of principal and interest 
on foreign bonds (dollar account $3 million and sterling 
account $8 million), and receipts also registered a decline 
of more than 20% from $64 million to $51 million principally 
due to smaller receipts from special procurements which de- 
clined from $53.4 million to $40.6 million. Excess receipts 
declined by half from $44 million to $23 million. 


As regards the total balance of foreign exchange re- 
ceipts and payments including both visible and invisible trade 
accounts, dollar account (including Canadian dollars and 
Swiss francs) registered excess receipts of only $2 million, a 
decline of $21 million compared with the previous month; 
sterling accounts excess receipts of $25 million, a decline 
of $11 million; open accounts excess receipts of $9 million, 
a decline of $4 million. Thus, the balance in dollar and 
sterling accounts worsened considerably. 


The aggregate total balance during the first 10 months 
of the fiscal year 1954 registered excess receipts of $298 
million, with $1,980 million of receipts ($1,320 million for 
exports) and $1,680 million of payments ($1,470 million for 
imports). According to estimates made by the Bank of 
Japan, the account in February may almost balance and that 
in March register excess receipts of about $20 million. There- 
fore, the total balance of foreign exchange transactions 
during the fiscal year 1954 is anticipated to register excess 
receipts of a little more than $300 million. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Government has since autumn 1953 adopted a “re- 
trenchment” financial policy, both public and private, with a 
view to lowering prices at home and increasing exports and 
thus to bring about improvement in balance of payments. 
The price level at present is some 5% below that of a year 
ago, while international accounts have turned favorably since 
June, 1954, and balance of payments for fiscal 1954 pro- 
mises some $300 million surplus net exclusive of payments 
deferred by usance bills. In the circumstances, there is a 
growing feeling here that prices have now touched the bot- 
tom, and in fact iron and steel and other metals have turned 


up more recently widening the spread between international 
prices. Hence, the new Government, instead of forcing down 
prices through reduction of consumptive power and curbing 
of excess investments only, now intends to induce a decline 
in production cost through industrial rationalization as an 
aid to lowering prices. The plan is to start with the moderni- 
zation of coal industry, which will make possible the supply 
of cheap coal—a short cut to a general fall in production 
costs and prices. Government loans and investments pro- 
gram in fiscal 1955 will be made with this idea in determin- 
ing the scale of priority. Especially loans made through 
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the Development Bank to coal mining will be mainly for 
assisting various modernization plans financially. 


The credit position of enterprises has improved general- 
ly speaking with the progress of rationalization in manage- 
ment, and helped by the market rally owing to the inter- 
national trend for business prosperity since last autumn. 
Some of the big capital-goods industries enjoying increased 
sales are beginning to consolidate their capital structure 
through getting rid of their reliance upon borrowings or 
substituting long-term to short-term borrowings. The banks 
on their part have become more positive in extending credit 
to enterprises of good repute by offering lower loan rates 
or complying to reduction of the amount to be deposited by 
borrowers at the time of receiving loans. Thus, credit is 
growing easier to get of late so far as higher class industrics 
are concerned. 


Government recently announced the foreign exchange 
budget of $1,317,295,600 for the 6 months of Mar. to Sept., 
1955, including invisible imports. The budget looks for 
commodity imports amounting to $1,057 million, an increase 
of $73 million as compared with,actual imports for the like 
period of 1954. It is estimated that commodity imports for 
the whole fiscal year 1955 will, aside from $100 millicn re- 
served for contingencies, reach $2,165 million, which is some 
$190 million more than the actual imports for the previous 
year. 


The proposed over-all] revisions to the present GATT 
provisions made public by the general meeting of the GATT 
on March 22 mark a progress in the direction of strengthen- 
ing the GATT’s position to attain expansion and liberaliza- 
tion of world trade. Along this suggested line Government 
intends to gradually revise or repeal the existent export 


THE MORO PROBLEM 


By M. U. 


Part 


There is a widespread conviction in many quarters that 
the Moros have no one to blame for their present plight to- 
day but themselves. It is said that they had persistently 
refused to cooperate with the government; that they had 
turned down every opportunity made available to them for 
their uplift; and that they had shown contempt and indiffer- 
ence, instead of interest and gratitude, to the state’s efforts 
to integrate them into the body politic. There is some logic 
to uphold this conviction, in view of the fact that in the past 
the Moros considered it distasteful to embrace anything 
foreign. The Moros also considered the northern Filipinos 
as foreigners, just like the Spaniards and the Americans, who 
they ‘thought, were out to dislodge their religion and convert 
them. From this background one can understand how hard 
it was for the Moros to revise, their attitude, or to drop 
their suspicions and fears. 

In recent years, the Moros have been moving forward. 
Three main factors or causes stand out in respect to the 
growth of the Moro problem: 1) isolationism, 2) religious 
and cultural differences, and 3) an ineffective educational 
system. Isolationism flowered in the hearts of the Moros 
as a consequence of many years of warfare and resistance 
against foreign domination and the introduction of a new 
religion in the Philippines. For centuries the Moros had 
been fighting. Violence and chance became the themes of 
their past life. Isolationism, forced upon them by circum- 
tances, meant the protection of their homes, family, and re- 
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subsidy system, import restrictions and other trade and 
foreign exchange policies inconsistent with trade liberaliza- 
tion. 


Government is taking a serious view of the recent de- 
finite trend on the part of the sterling area countries to in- 
tensify import restrictions or raise tariff rates to cope with 
their worsening balance of payments positions. Such prac- 
tices cast a shadow over the future of Japan’s exports to 
the sterling area. Government, therefore, intends to ask 
for relaxation of such import controls in the coming Anglo- 
Japanese trade talks late in May, and at the same time will 
make every possible effort to strengthen export position in 
the face of stiffer international trade competition, which is 
expected to follow, since such import restrictions are aimed 
at not only Japan, but all countries outside the area. 


The long-pending merger of the three companies of 
Dai-ichi Bussan (capital: Y1,028 million), Nippon Kikai 
Boeki (capital: Y520 million) and Dai-ichi Tsusho (capital: 
Y262 million) was signed on March 380 to form a new 
company (capital: Y1,930 million) starting business on July 
1. Both Dai-ichi Bussan and Dai-ichi Tsusho have been 
engaged in general trading succeeding the main business of 
the former Mitsui Bussan, while Nippon Kikai .oeki is a 
machinery trading firm organized chiefly by former em- 
ployees of Mitsui Bussan’s Machinery Section. The merger 


practically completes the fusion of all companies affiliated 


with the old Mitsui. The new company will become the 
biggest trader in Japan in scale. Its monthly dealings are 
expected to reach Y20,000 to Y23,00 million (with a total 
staff of 3,500) and its overseas offices will number 32. The 
birth of the new company, however, will not mean an im- 
mediate revival of the once-mighty Mitsui & Co. in prewar 
days. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Dandan 


One 


ligion. Cultural barriers have stood in the way of the Moros 
integration into the nation. The difference in religion and 
culture between the Filipinos of the north and south should 
not be the reason for the Moros to withhold their coopera- 
tion. Freedom of worship is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and this is what the Moros are afraid of: losing. To them, 
religion and culture are inseparable, and they think that los- 
ing one would mean the loss of the two. While the Moros’ 
religion would be safe, their culture would not stand under 
the impact of modern civilization. Their culture could still 
be preserved insofar as it is practicable to keep it, without 
endangering their progress. 

Here is where an effective and more understanding 
educational system comes into play. On education, the 
House committee on Moro affairs made this revelation: “The 
educational system has miserably failed as far as the Moslems 
are concerned. The Moslem Filipinos are behind their 
Christian brothers in modern education, because our present 
educational system is only effective with the Christians. It 
has failed in its mission to educate all the Filipinos. Our 
school textbooks need revision; they are ineffective in the 
knowledge and wisdom they impart to the Moslem Filipino 
youth. Our history books tell only of the heroism and 
patriotism of northern Filipinos. No mention is made what- 
soever of the patriotic exploits and heroic deeds of the Fili- 
pinos of the south. Why, is patriotism a monopoly of the 
Christian Filipinos? Have not the Moros fought—and suc- 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


ANTI-PARTY ALLIANCE 


The Peking People’s Daily said in an editorial on the 
purge of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih from the Party that 
the struggle within the Chinese Communist party would 
become more acute and complicated instead of becoming 
more relaxed. The anti-party alliance of Kao and Jao “was 
not accidental but only brought into sharp relief by a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the leadership of the party under Mao 
Tse-tung.” Peking Radio said “The criminal aim of the 
anti-party alliance was to split our party and to overthrow 
the Central Committee headed by Mao Tse-tung—with the 
aim of seizing the supreme power of the party and the 
state.” According to the report, Kao and Jao had con- 
ducted such activities as spreading rumours and lies, sowing 
dissension, suborning, causing splits, preparing for usurpa- 
tion. “In fact they became the agents of the capitalist 
class within our Party.” The editorial concluded that in 
order to prevent anti-Party activities: (1) All comrades 
not only should avoid speaking and acting detrimental to the 
unity of the Party but should also oppose others who do so 
and report them in good time to the Party; (2) All the 
comrades must conquer pride and complacency and oppose 
tendencies to individualism and the worship of individuals; 
(3) Party organisations at all levels must earnestly carry 
out the principle of collective leadership and continue to 
Oppose personal dictatorship and fragmentation; and (4) 
All members who can, should constantly and earnestly study 
Marxism-Leninism, dialectical materialism and _ historical 
materialism. 


FIRST 5-YEAR PLAN 


Peking recently described the first 5-year plan as a 
great plan which would lead China towards Socialism, pros- 
perity, strength and happiness. The fundamental task of the 
first 5-year plan is to concentrate the main efforts on indus- 
trial construction, composed of 694 major projects with 
the 156 USSR-designed projects as the core. To lay founda- 
tions for Socialist industrialisation, the foremost task is to 
build and expand industrial capital construction with the 
main emphasis on heavy industry. With the establishment 
of heavy industry there will be a corresponding develop- 
ment of the textile industry and light industry. There 
will also be corresponding developments in communications 


cessfully—tthe Spaniards, the Americans, and the Japanese? 
Was Moslem Filipino blood spilt for nothing, and their lives 
meaningless? Why are the Moslem Filipinos known only in 
history books as bandits, pirates and cut-throats, and these 
books are silent on everything good and creditable to 
the Moslems?” 

One factor which is considered as a deterrent to Moro 
progress, is government officials’ abuses and maladministra- 


‘tion of justice in the Moroland. This has been referred to 


as the overall cause of Moro indifference towards the govern- 
ment. The peace disturbances in the Moro region are the 
immediate effects of abuses, persecution, maladministration, 
land disputes and factional leadership. The Moros would 
not resort to violence and abortive measures, if they were 
educated and knew how to seek redress from the government. 
The cause of the Moro problem runs deeper than the com- 
plaints of persecution, maladministration of justice, land- 
grabbing, and official ineptitude. These are the outcrop of 
the main and bigger Moro problem: that of containing isola- 
tionism, of removing the religious and cultural barriers, and 
of remedying the present ineffective educational system. 


(To be Continued) 


and transport, railways, inland navigation and sea transport 
as well as the extension of highways and postal and tele- 
communications. During the first five-year plan, the fulfil- 
ment of production targets in heavy and light industry will 
mainly rely on the existing industrial enterprises. Another 
fundamental task is the Socialist transformation of the 
individual peasant and handicraftsman economy and private 
capitalist economy. Ownership by the whole people must 
gradually replace capitalist ownership. 


NEW POWER PLANTS 


More than 30 new power plants will be commissioned 
this year. These plants will raise the country’s generating 
capacity by 20%. Among them are extensions to the plants 
at the Fushun and Fusin coal mining centres and the plant 
at the big motor car works now going up at Changchun. 
Last year, improvement on 17 plants raised the country’s 
generating capacity by 16%. Construction of a power and 
heat plant has started in Shihkiachwang. This plant will 
be equipped with USSR machinery. Partial operation of 
the plant will begin next year. It will have enough steam 
energy for several textile mills, each of 100,000 spindles 
and 2,500 looms. Shihkiachwang is located at the heart of 
cotton-producing Hopei Province which crops a quarter of 
the country’s total cotton harvest. It is a railway hub 
where three trunk lines meet. 


CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


At the motor car plant in Changchun installation of 
machinery in six workshops and three heat and power 
stations will be completed by the end of the year. Two- 
thirds of the building work has been finished. Factory 
buildings for a modern 100,000 spindle cotton mill in Sian 
have been completed. At the Harbin Electric Instrument 
Plant most buildings for the plant will be completed late 
this year. The plant will turn out precision electric metres 
and instruments for motor cars, industry and scientific re- 
search. Recently two automatic flax-processing mills went 
into operation near Harbin. Sinkiang Province will invest 
60% more in industrial construction this year than last. 
Scheduled for this province are a cement plant, a sulphuric 
acid factory, a hydroelectric station, an oil pressing works, 
a coal mine, a machinery plant, a ceramics factory and five 
other plants. The volume of capital construction completed 
in Anshan in the first quarter this year was over three 
times that of the same period last year. Over 30 items 
were completed including the reconstruction of an open 
hearth furnace and the enlargement of two coke oven bat- 
teries. Meanwhile more than 90 projects have started. This 
is over half of all the construction jobs, new or extended, 
for this year. A new automatic blast furnace is being re- 
modelled. An open-hearth furnace is being modernised. 
Reconstruction of the chemical works is under way. Two 
coke-oven batteries are now being remodelled. An iron 
mine is being expanded. By autumn, it is expected to 
double its present daily output. By next year, it will give 
enough ore for several automatic blast furnaces. Construc- 
tion of a new mechanised ore dressing plant is under way 
and an old one is being remodelled. When the first section 
of the new plant and the whole expansion project of the old 
plant are completed, the Anshan metallurgical centre will 
double its present output of ccncentrated iron ore. To 
keep up with the expansion of iron and steel production, a 
heat-resistant materials plant is also being remodelled. It 
will become the country’s biggest, doubling its 1954 output 


of fire-clay, magnesite and chrome-magnesite bricks. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


More coal from Shansi Province will be made available 
for North China industries with modernisation of the Shih- 
kiachwang-Taiyuan Railway. Work has now begun to re- 
place the light rails of the 240-kilometre rail line with heavy 
rails made in China. The road-beds and bridges will also 
be reinforced to enable heavy trains to run at greater speed. 
The project will be completed in three years. The new 
China-Mongolia Railway which starts at Tsining, 510 kilo- 
metres west of Peking, and ends at Ulan Bator, will be com- 
pleted this year for through traffic between China, Mongolia 
and USSR. Tracklaying of the Chinese section of this line 
was finished last December. Work has begun on the 200- 
kilometre northern section of the new Paoki-Chengtu Rail- 
way. Over two-thirds of all the work will be completed 
this year. Two-thirds of all railway building machinery 
and equipment used in the country this year will be con- 
centrated on this railway section. ‘Construction of the 680- 
kilometre Paoki-Chengtu Railway began in 1952. The whole 
line is scheduled for completion by 1957 and will link South- 
west China with other parts of the country by meeting the 
Lunghai Railway at Paoki. The northern section of the 
railway will use electric locomotives to pull trains through 
the sloping terrain of the Tsinling Mountains. Construc- 
tion of the first bridge over the Lhasa River in Tibet was 
completed recently. It is the last and longest bridge on 
the 2,255-kilometre Sikang-Tibet Highway. The highway 
now goes direct to Lhasa. This bridge links the highway 
with the Chinghai-Tibet Highway. Lhasa received over 
3,000 tons of machinery, building materials, foodstuffs and 
books in the first quarter of this year through the newly 
opened Sikang-Tibet Highway. A motor trip from the 
trade centre of Chamdo to Lhasa now requires only five 
days instead of six weeks by the ancient caravan routes. 
Recently in Lhasa, India handed over to China the Indian- 
operated postal, telegraph and public telephone services and 
12 rest houses in the Tibet Region of China. In Szechwan, 
motor traffic now links Chengtu with the rugged mountain 
region inhabited by the Yi minority people in the south 
western part of the province. An additional 78-kilometre 
stretch of highway leading to that region was opened to 
traffic recently. Work to extend the highway westward to 
the Yi Autonomous Region in neighbouring Sikang Province 
will be started this year. 


FLOOD CONTROL AND IRRIGATION 


A newly-expanded irrigation system along the lower 
reaches of the Yellow River is sending its waters to wheat 
and cotton fields. The total area irrigated will be extended 
from last year’s 35,000 hectares to 43,000 hectares this 
year. The hydrological survey of the Yellow River is now 
in full swing. Lake Tungping on the lower reaches of the 
river will also be thoroughly surveyed to determine the 
maximum volume of water it can hold during flood seasons. 
The whole survey will be completed around June. Mean- 
while extensive dyke strengthening has begun along its lower 
reaches. 32 million cubic metres of earthwork will be added 
onto the dykes. In addition, 360,000 cubic metres of stone 
will be used to change many of the old fascine dykes into 
masonry. More flood detention basins will be added to 
the existing three along the river. These projects will be 
completed before the flood season next year. In Hupeh 
the work to strengthen and repair the Yangtze River dykes 
is nearing completion. This year’s dyke work is based on 
1954 experience of the heaviest rainfall in a century. Dyke 
work is also nearing completion further up the Yangtze 
River above the Tungting Lake and around the Chingkiang 
Water Detention Basin. Major dykes along the Huai River 
are being raised from 1.5 to 2.5 metres above the highest 
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water level registered last summer. Dredging and deepen- 
ing of the river’s numerous tributaries will be started 
soon. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Agricultural Bank of China was recently establish- 
ed in Peking. It will have branches in all parts of the 
country. The bank will issue loans to state agricultural and 
stock-raising enterprises; mutual-aid teams and cooperatives 
in agriculture, stock-raising, fishery or forestry; as well as 
individual peasants, pastural nomads and fishermen. The 
bank will also handle capital investments allocated for agri- 
culture, forestry and water conservancy. It will guide and 
assist credit cooperatives in the countryside and handle sav- 
ings deposits in the rural areas. Peking will issue 1,330 
million yuan (equivalent to £200 million) this year as agri- 
cultural loans to the peasants to ensure an increase in 
agricultural production. An average of 10% cash payment 
in advance will be made to cotton growers by the State 
this year to encourage cotton growers to produce more. An 
additional 225,000 tons or one-fifth more cotton than last 
year will be produced this year. Last year advance pur- 
chases of cotton accounted for 35.6% of all cotton bought 
by the State. This is the fifth year of advance buying. 


Hupeh plans haif a million tons more grain this year 
than last. Kwangsi has changed from _ single-crop_ into 
double-crop and dry fields into paddy fields. Hopei will in- 
crease its food crops this year by 150,000 tons and pick 
more than 300,000 tons of cotton, 14% more than last year. 
Over 400,000 hectares in the Yangtze River Valley have 
been turned into double cropping paddies. This transforma- 
tion of the crop system, which raises the output by 60%, 
is one of the measures being adopted to increase rice out- 
put this year. Sinkiang plans to raise 5% more grain, 80% 
more cotton, and 11% more cattle—nearly 19 million head. 
The 32,000-hectare Friendship State Farm in Heilungkiang 
(developed with gift equipment from USSR) will produce 
annually 32,000 tons of grain, 3,400,000 gallons of milk and 
nearly 2,000 tons of meat and fowl. Large-scale waste- 
land survey is now under way in Sinkiang. 466,000 hectares 
will be surveyed this year. Most of the land lies in the 
chief river valleys and oases areas which are suitable for 
cotton and grain growing. On the Tibetan Plateau, 400,000 
hectares of wasteland are now being surveyed. Kansu will 
turn 200,000 hectares of wasteland in the Kiuchuan Basin 
into cotton fields. Chinghai has begun’ to bring another 
5,000 hectares under irrigation. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


The Heavy Rolling Mill of the Anshan Iron and Steel 
Company plans to turn out 20,000 tons of rails above the 


year’s target. This year’s production quota is double that 


of last year. The Steel Smelting Plant will produce over 
10,000 additional tons of steel. The Ore Dressing Plant 
is aiming at 250,000 tons of processed iron ores above plan. 
Northeast China’s coal mines produced 65,000 tons of coal 
above plan during the first three months of this year. Hainan 
Island produced over 27,000 tons of salt in the first quarter of 
this year. A new method of drying the salt in half the time is 
partly responsible for the higher production. Oil refineries in 
China plan for 36.9% more output this year. than last. 
Crude oil output this year of the Sinkiang Petroleum Com- 
pany will be 63% higher than last year. China’s chemical 
industry will raise its output by 11% this year over last. 
Output by the basic chemical industries will go up by 18%, 
paint by 36% and pigments by 21%. Output of sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid last year was over 11 times that 


of 1949. Output of pure soda and caustic soda was 6 to 7: 


times greater. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDONESIA 


Monetary Developments 


The total money supply increased in the third quarter 
of 1954 by Rp 974 million against Rp 828 million in the 
previous quarter. Currency increased by Rp 455 million, 
while deposits increased by Rp 519 million. 


Component parts of the money supply (Rp million) 
Total % % 


Currency Deposits money supply currency deposits 
1953 September 5083,6 2383,3 7466,9 _ 68,1 31,9 
Decem ber* §217,7 2423,8 7641,5 31,9 
1954 January 5256.8 2396.1 7652,9 68,7 31,3 
September 6570,4 3095,8 9666,2 68,0 32,0 


* with effect as from January 1954, the so-called rurni balances were 
excluded from the- deposits figure; these balances amounted to 
Rp 154,8 million at the end of December 1953. 


The factors which influenced the changes in the money 


supply were as under (money-expanding factors are marked 
+; money-contracting factors —): 


(Rp million) 
B. Domestic private credits granted by banks ........ — 175 


The inflationary cash deficit of the Government amount- 
ed to Rp 941 million. The Government debt with the Bank 
Indonesia increased by Rp 849 million, the totals of treasury 
notes placed with banks and of notes and coin issued by the 
Government (including also the Government cash balances 
in bank notes) showed increases of Rp 39 and Rp 54 million 
respectively. The deflationary effect on account of net 
Government outlays abroad amounted to Rp 104 million in 
the quarter under review, so that the net inflationary Gov- 
ernment cash deficit can be calculated at Rp 837 million. 

Domestic credits by the banks, including credits ad- 
vanced to private enterprise and to semi-Government institu- 
tions, declined by Rp 175 million, which engendered a de- 
flationary effect. Credit granting to private enterprise de- 
creased by Rp 49 million while in the semi-Government 
sphere a credit contraction could be witnessed to an amount 
of Rp 126 million. 

During the period under review the gold holding of the 
Bank Indonesia decreased by Rp 201 million, whereas the 
item “Foreign bills and bank balances” also decreased, by 
Rp 116 million. The ready foreign exchange position of the 
Foreign Exchange Fund on the other hand improved by Rp 
666 million. The total foreign exchange reserves of Foreign 
Exchange Fund and banks increased by Rp 349 million; this 
increase generated an inflationary effect. When judging the 
decline of the gold holding, the amount of US$ 15 million 
cashed by the Government-within the scope of the so-called 
gold tranch in mid-August last, has to be taken into account. 
The amount of US$ 15 million received by the Government 
improved in equal measure the ready foreign exchange posi- 
tion of the Foreign Exchange Fund. Considering the afore- 
mentioned Government outlays abroad to a total amount of 
Rp 104 million, the inflationary effect engendered in the 
private sphere by the increase in the gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves can be calculated to amount to Rp 453 million. 
(This figure represents therefore the increase in the foreign 
exchange reserves realized by private and semi-Government 
enterprise). Various other factors generated in the period 
under review a deflationary effect to a total amount of 
Rp 141 million. 


Public finance 


The Government’s tax revenue for the second quarter 
of 1954 amounted to Rp 1,716 million, against Rp 1,818 mil- 
lion in the comparable period of 1953. In the sector “direct 
taxes” company tax suffered a fall which was, however. coun- 
terbalanced by a well-nigh equal increase in transition tax. 
About the “indirect taxes” can be stated that revenue from 
turnover/sales tax, import duties and export duties decreased, 
while excise increased by about 30%. Revenue on account 
of extra levies on the importation of specific categories of 
goods totalled Rp 277 million, or around Rp 106 million 
less than in the second quarter of 1953. With effect from 
March 2, 1954, the extra levies on the transfer of invisibles 
yielded Rp 141 million in the second quarter of 1954. 


The cash deficit of the Government resulting from 
budgetary and non-budgetary transactions can be calculated 
at Rp 1,117 million for the quarter under review. In the 
third quarter of 1953 it amounted to Rp 633 million. 


Because the compulsory pre-payments by importers in 
the third quarter of 1954 showed a net-increase of Rp 153 
million while the issue of notes and coin by the Government 
and of treasury bills and notes also increased, the rise of 
the Government debt with the Bank Indonesia could be 
limited to Rp 849 million. In the preceding quarter the 
debt increase with the Bank Indonesia amounted to Rp 1,074 
million and in the first quarter to Rp 866 million. Of the 
overall cash deficit Rp 170 million—namely pre-payments 
by importers Rp 153 million and the placing of treasury bills 
and notes with non-banks Rp 17 million—has been covered 
deflationarily. 


The inflationary effect of Government financing, when 
taking into account the monetary-neutralizing effect of the 
public deficit with respect to countries abroad, came in the 
quarter under review to Rp 843 million, against Rp 1,020 
million in the second and Rp 504 million in the first quarter 
of 1954 (these totals equal, after subtraction of the move- 


ments in the balances of various government offices, the in- 


flationary effect of public finance as approached in the mone- 
tary analysis). 


Government debt position 


(Rp million) 
December 31, 
1953 1954 
March 31 Sept. 30 
A. Consolidated Debt 
5,248 5,208 5,339 
ses sce 5,134 5,027 5,027 
13,385 13,841 16,057 


The external consolidated debt rose in the quarter under 
review by about Rp 70 million. Reimbursements on the 
Eximbank loan resulted in the receipt of the equivalent of 
Rp 103 million, over against which stood redemptions on 
other foreign loans to a total equivalent of Rp 33 million. 
The internal consolidated debt remained unchanged. The 
floating debt increased by around Rp 1,100 million. 


Budget 1954 


-In August last the Budget-1954, together with the 
Financial Paper 1954, was submitted to Parliament. 
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Budget 1953—1954 (Rp million) 


Provisional 


Budget estimate outturn Budget estimate 
1953 1963 1954 
(1) (2) (3) 
Total Service 
Gross expenditure ...... 13,216 14,216 13,561 
1,785 2,240 2,591 
Ordinary service 
Gross expenditure: 
11,588 10,441 
Capital service 
Gross expenditure ........ 1,628 3,120 
The net-budget figures are stated hereunder: 

(Rp million) Budget 1953 Budget 1954 Balance 
9,374 10,754 + 1,380 
7,589 8,163 + 6574 

1,785 2,591 + 806 


Banking and Credit 


Bank Rakjat Indonesia: During the quarter under re- 
view the overall credit facilities granted by the B.R.I. de- 
clined by about Rp 29 million. Outstanding advances fell 
from Rp 504 million at the end of June to Rp 475 million 
at the end of September last. During the previous quarter 
the decrease amounted to Rp 15 million. , 

Credits granted in the agrarian sphere’ suffered the 

greatest fall; outstanding loans decreased here from Rp 113 
million at the end of June to Rp 92 million at end-September. 
Credits to the fixed income group remained practically on 
the same level, while loans advanced to the middle class as 
well as current account credits fell from Rv 326 million at 
the end of June to Rp 316 million per the end of the quarter 
under review. The average amount advanced in the period 
July through September 1954 came to Rp 62 million against 
Rp 51 million in the previous quarter. The repayments 
figures for these quarters were Rp 73 and Rp 56 million res- 
pectively. 
At the end of August 1954 the number of functioning 
desa (rural) banks was 4603 against 4590 per end-June last 
(4409 per end-1953). Its outstanding loans totalled at the 
respective dates Rp 56 million and Rp 57 million (end-1953 
Rp 49 million). 

Pawnshop service: The latest available figures about the 
pawnshop service are for the second quarter of 1954. As at 
the end of June the amount of outstanding loans was Rp 382 
million against Rp 445 million per end-March and Rp 384 
million per end-1953. The monthly average for the second 
quarter of the number of articles pledged and of the amount 
outstanding on loan were 2735 and Rp 94 million respective- 
ly; the number of pledges redeemed and the amounts repaid 
came to a monthly average of 3894 and Rp 114 million 
respectively. The average time during which pledges stood 
on deposit was in the second quarter 88 days and in the 
first 91 days. 


Savings banks: The net amount standing to the credit 
of depositors in the Bank Tabungan Pos (Post Office Savings 
Bank) increased by around Rp 10 million, which brings the 
total savings as at the end of September last to Rp 146 
million. As at the end of 1953 it amounted to Rp 123 mil- 
lion. Savings centres in function numbered 748 as at the 
end of September last. As regards the 6 most important 
private savings banks, net savings showed an increase of 
around Rp 0.5 million in the quarter under review. The 
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amount standing to the credit of depositors rose from Rp 
20.2 million as at the end of June to Rp 20.7 million per 
end-September (end-1953 Rp 18.5 million). 


National private banks: The figures mentioned in the 
following table give an insight into the activities of some 20 
national private banks: 


Combined figures of 20 national private banks 
(Rp million) 


1954 1954 
Sept Sept. 
80 30 
in — Capital paid up and reserves 26.8 
alances wit other anks 
Trensary: aed Bills 0.8 Fixed liabilities 47.4 
4.8 Domestic creditors and bills 
Debtors, domestic bills and payable 66.2 
Real 10.3 Sundry credit accounts .... 60.1 
Sundry debit accounts .... 38.0 


In the quarter under review the paid up capital (in- 
cluding reserves) rose by Rp 6 million, whereas the fixed 
liabilities also showed an increase, namely of Rp 3,3 million. 
Important was the heavy increase in the item “creditors”. 
Time deposits also experienced a satisfactory increase in 
the past months. Credit facilities (including domestic bills 
and participations) of the aforementioned banks increased 
by Rp 24.7 million in the period July through September 
1954. With debtors the group “trade” ranks first. As at 
the end of September last the share of this group in the 
total amount advanced came to over 61% against 60% at 
end-June and 69% at end-March. The category “industrial 
enterprises” accounted for 17, 18 and 17% of the total 
amount advanced as at end-March, June and September 1954 
respectively. 


Djakarta Stock Exchange 


During the quarter under review 3% R.I. 1950 bonds 
were traded to a nominal amount of Rp 46.8 million, signify- 
ing a slight recession as compared with the previous quarter. 
This decrease in sales is most probably a consequence of 
the fact that when the price comes as high as 56%, the 
actual yield becomes less attractive for institutional inves- 
tors so that they are inclined to seek investment in other 
securities. Sales in the three pre-war Netherlands Indies 
loans have been very moderate. Though in general buyers 
showed interest, the purchase limits are still below the pre- 
sent price level so that only few transactions could be esta- 
blished. Shares enjoyed a rising interest, and a greater 
amount of dividend paying shares staged not unimportant 
rises in price. The ratio of the average price level in 
Djakarta of the Indonesian shares for the period July 
through September 1954 as compared with the average level 
in Amsterdam was 4 3/4: 1. The price ratio of shares of 
companies established abroad as compared with Amsterdam 
was appreciably higher—at the end of September 1954 about 
9: 1—-with a tendency to increase. 


Foreign trade and payments transactions 


Foreign Exchange Record: During the third quarter of 
1954, gold and foreign exchange reserves have for the first 
time since 1951 again increased. As most important cause 
can be mentioned the introduced import restrictions. Along 
with it export proceeds rose on account of increased export 
quantities and an improvement in some export prices. The 
result has been that in the third quarter of 1954 the item 
goods had a receipts surplus of Rp 853 million, against 
in the first two quarters a payments surplus of Rp 175 and 
Rp 33 million respectively. The terms of trade, however, 
underwent no change because various important import com- 
modities also rose in price during the quarter under review. 
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The debit balance of the item services was higher in 
the third quarter of 1954 than in the two previous quarters, 
resulting both from a decline in receipts and an increase in 
payments. 

While on the other hand but small amounts were trans- 
ferred as investment income, the investment income item 
could in the quarter under review show a lower debit 
balance. 

Foreign Exchange Record (ist Semester and 3rd quarter 1954) 

(Rp million) 


Receipts Payments 
Ist Sem. 3rdqr. IistSem. 3rdar. 
« 3627 2163 3835 1310 
523 48 973 465 
Investment income .............. 58 16 515 88 
Current. «sc 4208 2227 5323 1863 
Capital transactions: 
ee 149 81 207 110 
B. Government redemptions .... R6 34 
©. Government drawings 
Donations received by 
Decrease in gold and foreign ; 
exchange reserves .......:... 1220 -—— 468 
Transitory items E. & O........ 56 72 
1480 248 365 612 — 


The overall balances of goods, services and investment 
income—in other words, the current transactions on the 
balance of payments—gave a surplus of Rp 364 million 
for the third quarter against a deficit in the first two quar- 
ters of 1954 of Rp 733 and Rp 382 million respectively. 
These balances illustrate the movements in Indonesia’s na- 
tional wealth with respect to foreign countries, which there- 
fore staged an improvement in the period under review. The 
overall movements in the gold and foreign exchange reserves 
and in the capital account reflect this development. 

From the capital account it appears that during the 
third quarter the Government received from new loans 
(Eximbank) an amount of Rp 103 million, while an amount 
of Rp 34 million was redeemed. The debit balance of in- 
dividuals on the other hand decreased by Rp 29 million, so 
that on balance capital transactions inclusive of donations 
received by Government, showed a debt increase of Rp 48 
million (donations to individuals are booked on current ac- 
count). 

The gold and foreign exchange holdings rose by Rp 
468 million. This total includes the movements in the re- 
serves of the Foreign Exchange Fund and the foreign ex- 
change banks, as well as the movements of some private 
institutions. Thanks to this increase the total gold and 
foreign exchange reserves amounted at end-September to 
around Rp 1,450 million, against at end-September 1953 to 
around Rp 2,200 million and at end-June 1954 to around 
Rp 1 billion. 


Balance of trade (Rp million) 


Exports Imports Balance 

2164 2029 + 135 
2nd 2178 1897 + 281 
1954 Total Jan./Sept.  .......... 6956 5713 + 1243 
» Total excl. oil 5095 5345 — 260 
1953 Total Jan./Sept. .......... 6889 6513 + 376 
5198 6080 —— 


Exports: The volume of exports as well as the average 
export proceeds rose during the third quarter of 1954 ‘as 
compared with the two preceding quarters. The quantities 
exported during the first three quarters of 1954 were larger 
than in the comparable period of 1953; the average export 
proceeds per ton, on the other hand, were in 1954 still lower 
dlespite the rise in prices in the third quarter of 1954. 

For the period May/September 1954 the share of agri- 
cultural produce—in regard to mining—and other products 
increased. Within the group of agricultural produce the 
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share as to weight of estate produce increased, while that 
of smallholders’ produce decreased. As to value, however, 
the share of estate produce fell against a rise in the share 
of smallholders’ produce. 


Exports 
Weight (000 tons) (Rp 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
2,327.7 2,852.5 2,148.3 2,163.8 
3,293.0 3,324.9 2,518.4 2,613.8 
Total Jam./Sept. 8,847.6 9,054.9 6,888.9 6,955.5 
Month average: 
983.0 1,006.1 765.4 772.8 
sass on 201.2 228.2 577.5 566.1 
Proceeds p/ton: 
average incl. oil ..:... Rp 778.- Rp 768.- 
Rp 2,870.- Rp 2,481.- 


As to the destination of exports, after the considerable 
decrease since the second half of 1953, exports to the U.S.A. 
widened agam during the quarter under review. Exports to 
Japan increased strongly in this period, but not yet suffi- 
ciently to counterbalance the required imports from that 
country. The export ban for the better qualities of rubber, 
coffee and tea to Singapore and Malaya should be seen in 
the light of Indonesia’s endeavour to obtain the highest pos- 
sible yield for its export produce by selling directly to buyers. 
A measure to the same effect was introduced in May last 
with regard to copra exports via Holland. The divergence 
between Indonesian wholesale prices and world market quota- 
tions was maintained during the third quarter of 1954. The 
issue of special licences, the conclusion of barter transactions 
and an increased buying-up of export produce by speculators 
led to an internal rise in prices which only aggravated the 
already existing difficulties for normal export trade. 


Imports: The since May last effectuated restriction in 
the issue of foreign exchange licences led in the third quarter 
of 1954 to a further decline of imports. While the value of 
imports in the first half-year—exclusive of petroleum—more 
or less equalled the value in the corresponding period of 
1953, it was at the end of September 1954 about Rp 700 
million lower than end-September 1953. Inclusive of petro- 
leum, the decrease as compared with last year amounted to 
Rp 800 million. This result was not only due to the decline 
in the import volume but also to the fall in prices as com- 
pared with last year. 


Imports 
Weight ('000 tons) Value (Rp million) 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
835.8 974.9 1,852.0 2,028.9 
1,112.7 869.4 2997.1 1,897 .* 
rer 1,158.6 1,010.7 2,433.5 1,787.0 
Total Jan./Sept. ........ 3,107.1 2,855.0 6,512.6 5,712.9 
1,412.1 1,332.4 6,079.6 5,345.1 
Month average: 


Proceeds p/ton: 
average incl. oil ...... 


Rp 2,096.- Rp 2,001.. 
Rp 4,305.- Rp 4,013.- 
During the third quarter of 1954 the proportional share 
of consumer goods in the total value of imports—excluding’ 
oil—--has further declined to 42.1%. Consequent upon this 
an increasing scarcity of- various consumer goods could be 
witnessed. This was also the case with certain raw 
materials, though for this group as a whole the proportional 
share in the (decreased) value of imports rose slightly. The 
share of capital goods fell. The worsening supply of import 
commodities caused the speculative trade to prosper. 

About the financing by foreign countries of Indonesia's 
imports of capital goods various negotiations were entered 
into during the period under review, while beside efforts 
were made also to attract foreign credits for the importation 
of raw materials. 
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Terms of trade: The unfavourable trend of the terms 
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of trade during the last months of 1953 continued into 
January and February of this year. In March a recovery 
was staged which was since maintained. 
Terms of trade (1950 = 100) 
Price index numbers . Terms of trade 
Month 
Exports (fob) Imports (cif) average 
269 356 75 
247 355 69 
261 354 74 
TRADE OF INDONESIA 
For the period Jan./Sept. 1953 and 1954. 
Imports e 
Weight in tons Value (Rp/ton) 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
Meat and canned meat products, 
milk, Butter, 15,207 15,730 4,963 4,281 
Fish and fish products ............ 28,300 32,310 2,836 2,406 e 
102,114 86,440 1,589 1,316 ® 
Fruits and vegetables ............ 15,222 15,001 1,830 1,577 © ° 
990 5,224 32,868 12,934 @ 
Spirits, distilled and undistilled ... 3,089 2,494 4,371 4,359 
Tobacco (factory; in leaves) ...... 7,104 5,864 13,154 14,764 & COMPANY 
Chemicals (paint, pharmaceutical 
Covey é 49,360 41,038 4,796 5,260 ©@ 
82,414 21,744 865 788 @ ESTABLISHED 1841 
Motorear & bicycle tyres .......... 1,303 1.636 15,386 12,348 » e 
ge 18,232 18,965 1,971 1,963 
> ce 2,485 2,433 7,717 8,062 
Cotton weaving yarns ............ 8,861 11,629 16,069 16,164 ®@ e 
Cotton sewiNg yarns 794 856 30,279 24,792 
Cotton piecegoods and batiks ...... 53,935 34,561 20,728 21,474 @ ° 
1,695,026 1,522,529 255 241 
Household articles of iron, glass, 
earthenware and porcelain ...... 17,570 22,616 2,505 2,235 ° ° 
Wire-nails and nails ............. ; 18,054 13,854 1,828 1,649 ® . 
Tools (agricultural, horticultural 
2,163 304 5,262 6,046 
Electric cables ........... 2,307 2,436 9,485 7,252 @ 
Motorcars (sedans, trucks, tractors) 12,782 11,676 11,561 11,785 » ° 
ce cee 18,426 12,887 10,996 8,873 
Total excl. of petroleum ........ 1,412,107 1,332,381 4,305 4,012 ° pd 
Exports bad 
AGENTS 
Weight in tons Value (Rp/ton) 
1953 1954 1953 1954 e 
Fish and fish products .......... 1,003 706 «7,105 «6,219 ® 
968 984 18,859 16,700 
Tapioca and tapioca products 12,230 2,535, 1,194 1,694 ©@ ; ° 
20,277 34,501 10,534 11,705 » 
1,845, 2,430 4,622 4,396 @ 
204,259 217,779 2,116 2,029 3 . 
79,245 93,174 726 562 GILMAN 
459 548 15,427 33,954 
Smallholders’ rubber .............. 295,012 354,334 4,141 3,430 
8 3 — Associated with: 
ce 20,384 16,646 2,703 2,227 GILMAN & CO. (U.K.) LTO., 
8.153 4,021 3,162 4,248 London 
3,289 4,278 3,006 2,847 
18,020 20,794 1,818 1,558 GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD., 
7,036,905 7,001,010 240 266 
33,843 35,616 19,621 13,781 Durban and Johannesburg 
Other products TU. EaeTEVTELPCTrLeT 690,311 751.735 464 501 GILMAN & co (CANADA) LTO 
Total excl. of petroleum ........ 1,810,662 2,053,855 2,871 2,481 Teronto t=) 
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CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT OF TAIWAN 


On February 28th, 1955 Company officials completed a 
reorganization of CAT to meet the requirements of pertinent 
laws of China, namely the Civil Aviation Code, the Company 
Law, and the Foreign Investment Statute, and of the terms 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization. The two 
new Companies resulting from the reorganization commenced 
business on March list. This reorganization was carried out 
with the approval of the Government. The air transport 
business heretofore operated by Civil Air Transport, CAA- 
MOC, is succeeded by the newly incorporated Civil Air 
Transport Company Limited, and will as before embody 
scheduled and non-scheduled domestic services as well as 
international services by designation of the agencies con- 
cerned of the Chinese Government. 

Civil Air Transport Company Limited is a Chinese 
Company limited by shares incorporated under the Com- 
pany Law. The major portion of the stock is held by 
Chinese private individuals, and a minor portion by Ameri- 
can interests. The Chinese Government has made no in- 
vestment in the Company. The majority of the Board of 
Directors is Chinese, as is the Chairman. Besides the re- 
gistration certificate it holds as'‘a company limited by shares, 
CATCL holds a civil air transport enterprise permit issued 
by the Ministry of Communications. In addition it holds 
air route licenses issued by the CAA for all domestic and 
international routes previously served by Civil Air Trans- 
port, CAA-MOC. 


PHILIPPINE 


The Philippine Air Lines, since its organization, has 
rendered service to commerce and industry, and the role 
it played during the last war attests to its importance in 
national affairs. The story of PAL is closely associated 
with that of the country’s economy and defense efforts. In 
times of peace, PAL plays a vital part in the development 
of inter-island trade by providing fast and efficient carrier 
service among the scattered islands of the archipelago—from 
Basco to Jolo. In times of war, the airline’s planes, pilots 
and technical men can be enlisted into the armed services, 
so that PAL is a reservoir of technical men. 


Philippine Air Lines had its first beginnings in 1932. 
A group of leading businessmen gathered one day that year 
to organize the Philippine Aerial Taxi Company (PATCO). 
At that time, the organizers had no realization they were 
laying the foundation of a future airline company that would 
link the Philippines’ sea-separated islands together, span 
continents and bring prestige to the nation. Neither did 
these organizers expect, when in 1940 the majority of them, 
discouraged by the low revenue, decided to sell their shares, 
that this same company would manage to survive and ex- 
pand, and be included among the first ten best major airlines 
in the world when it was operating its long-range interna- 
tional system. This outstanding achievemenj of PAL can 
be better appreciated, when it is taken into consideration 
that there are more than 70 international carriers. It was 
a credit to the nation and the Filipino people. One man 
is mainly responsible for PAL’s phenomenal growth, and this 
man is Col. Andres Soriano, company president. A man of 
vision, Soriano took the risk of continuing the company’s 
operations in 1940 and organizing it under its present name: 
Philippine Air Lines, Inc. when almost everyone else was 
downhearted. Since then, Soriano y Cia. has been its gen- 
eral managers. Working with Soriano are the legion of 
highly qualified technical men and personnel whose efficiency 


The Asiatic Aeronautical Company Limited is also a 
Chinese company limited by shares incorporated under the 
Company Law and the Foreign Investment Statute with stock 
held by private American investors. General Chennault was 
elected Chairman of the Board. The terms of its incorpora- 
tion certificate permit AACL to conduct commercial aviation 
business including aircraft maintenance activities. AACL 
will also assist CATCL in the execution of the airline opera- 
tion. 


The capital structure of both new Companies was de- 
signed in line with modern principles of corporation financ- 
ing. Although the registered capital in both cases was 
NT$400,000, the actual capital assets invested in each com- 
pany are considerably greater. The air fleet of the former 
CAT-CAA-MOC will continue to be used by CATCL in the 
operation of its authorized routes. The Directors of CATCL 
are Dr. Wang Wen-san, General Chennault, Chu Yi-cheng, 
Chen Yen-chun, and Hugh L. Grundy. Dr. Wang was elect- 
ed Chairman of the Board and Mr. Grundy was elected 
Managing Director. There were no major changes in per- 
sonnel operating the airline and officials of both Companies 
stated that the public may rest assured of the continuance 
of the same efficient service and high safety standard which 
CAT has hitherto offered and also of the high quality main- 
tenance work which has won renown. 


AIR LINES 


and devotion to duty have contributed greatly to the pro- 
gress of the airline. 

PAL’s board of directors which formulates company 
policies is composed of Eduardo Romualdez, chairman; Col. 
Andres Soriano, president; A. M. Macleod, B. L. Anderson, 
Bernard Gaberman, Col. Jaime Velasquez, Col. Mamerto 
Montemayor, Alfonso Sycip, Jose Panganiban, Gregorio 
Trinidad, Evaristo A. Picazo, directors; and Daniel Me. 
Gomez, secretary. 

The commercial operations of PAL were interrupted 
during the last war. Its planes, together with all equip- 
ment, spare parts, tools and personnel, were taken over by 
the U.S. Army. It resumed operations only on February 14, 
1946. Since then, PAL has grown and by 1954, the com- 
pany’s fleet was composed of 38 planes, including 29 DC-3s 
and four Noordyn Norseman, used exclusively for interisland 
service; three Douglas DC-6s and two DC-6Bs which flew the 
intercontinental routes; and three modern Convair Line: 
340s. At the time, PAL’s system covered three-fourths ot 
the globe. As the nation’s flag carrier, it was the ambassa- 
dor of goodwill to countries covered by its international 
network. For reasons of economy, however, the govern- 
ment which is the majority stockholder in the airline, de- 
cided to discontinue the company’s long-range international 
operations on March 30, 1954. It was felt that the funds 
required by PAL for the acquisition of the most modern 
aircraft to enable the airline to continue operating its far- 
flung international routes on a competitive basis, could be 
diverted to land resettlement projects, artesian wells and 
other projects which would raise the living standards of 
people throughout the country, particularly in the rura} 
areas. 

When the decision to suspend the airline’s international 
operations was made, President Ramon Magsaysay, among 
other things, said: “There is no question that PAL has 
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HONGKONG 


HONGKONG GOODS 


Local manufacturers have decided to write a letter to 
urge the Director of Hongkong Government Office in London 
to present their case to the British Government and public 
regarding criticisms of Hongkong manufactures. One 
manufacturer pointed out at a recent meeting that allega- 
tions that Japanese goods were imported through HK 
under British labels to UK were completely unfounded. He 
proposed that the British manufacturers who made the 
allegation be invited to come here and investigate. Mean- 
while, to stamp out trade malpractices, a fine of $5,000, 
or six months’ imprisonment, was imposed upon the manager 
of an umbrella factory for furnishing false information to 
get a Certificate of Origin for his Japanese umbrellas. De- 
fendant had on March 8 declared that the handles and 
cloth used in the manufacture of 560 dozen umbrellas were 


been able to compete successfully, and equally or better, with 
its competitors in the international field. We have every 
reason to believe that with the financing it required, parti- 
cularly in respect to the acquisition of new equipment which 
had to be purchased immediately, the airline would have 
continued to maintain its place of eminence and achievement 
in international aviation, remaining a credit to the nation.” 

PAL’s role in the commerce and trade of the nation 
cannot be underestimated. With its domestic network, the 
movement of people and goods has been greatly accelerated. 
It has revolutionized transportation in the country. Tons 
of chicken and fish from Mindanao and the Visayas now are 
airlifted daily to Manila, while merchandise, including phar- 
maceuticals and spare parts, are flown from the nation’s 
capital to the provinces. Besides helping the nation’s 
economy, PAL also performs mercy missions. PAL planes 
have airlifted much-needed foodstuffs, medicine, medical 
personnel and relief items to various places in the Philippines 
hit by typhoons and other calamities. PAL is also a travell- 
ing educator. It flies newspapers and magazines daily to 
different parts of the archipelago, to inform the people of 
local and world events. 

PAL services are further strengthened by the introduc- 
tion of the kelicopter into its system. Although the first 
three helicopters, acquired by the company, are primarily for 
charters and mercy missions, they are expected to form the 
nucleus of a fleet of this type of equipment which in the 
future will bring air transportation to small towns and 
barrios. This is in line with the company’s policy of making 
air transportation available to a greater number of people 
in the country. 

PAL has always been “first” where service is concerned. 
It was the first airline to introduce the DC-6 type of aircraft 
in the trans-Pacific service, between Manila and Europe 
through the Middle and Near East, to Hongkong, and to 
Tokyo. It was also first to introduce the Convair 340 deluxe 
plane in the Far East. For its outstanding industrial em- 
ployee safety record, PAL was presented the “Award of 
Honor” by the National Safety Council of America in 1952, 
the highest given by the NSCA. Earlier in 1951, the NSCA 
also awarded PAL the “Award of Merit.” PAL is likewise 
the recipient of a bronze “Oscar of Industry,” for having the 
best annual report for the year 1951 among 5,000 industries 
and firms whose reports were entered in the competition 
sponsored by the Financial World of Annual Reports in New 
York. 
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of Hongkong origin, whereas they were Japanese. Govern- 
ment took a very serious view of the case. Had the goods 
gone through, it would have jeopardised the whole trade of 
the Colony. 


FALSE TRADE MARKS 


A local firm which sold wrist watches bearing false trade 
marks “Sandoz” and “Ogival” was fined $300 and the 50 
watches found in possession of the defendant were confis- 
cated. The cases and dials of these watches were made here 
and the movements are of cheap Swiss manufacture. The 
prosecutor remarked that the Swiss Watchmakers’ Guild con- 
sider Hongkong to be the world’s centre for the “nefarious 
business” of applying false trade marks on watches. An- 
other. watch company was summoned for their possession of 
watches bearing the false trade mark “Titus.” 


NEW AIRPORT RUNWAY 


Some interesting geological factors to be taken into 
consideration in the construction of the new airport runway 
at Kowloon Bay were mentioned by Dr. S. G. Davis, of 
Hongkong University. The decision to construct a new run- 
way a mile and a half long to Channel Rock in Kowloon 
Bay brought with it many engineering problems. Some 
three and a quarter miles of sea wall must be constructed 
and approximately 11,000,000 cubic yards of fill must be 
found. It will be necessary to remove the blanket of soft 
silt from the harbour floor. In places this blanket of mud 
and silt is about 20 feet thick. Borings in Hung Hom Bay 
revealed decayed vegetation at various depths to a maximum 
of 104 feet below mean sea level. It was a matter of con- 
jecture whether the peat and vegetation beds would prove 
to be yielding and cause differential settlement. 


CROSS-HARBOUR TUNNEL 


Dr. Davis of HK University said that further study of 
the cross-harbour section revealed that the basement beds 
are of granite which is generally homogeneous, even though 
in places it shows differential disintegration in varying 
stages. The tunnel entrances would not be in a straight 
line across the harbour, but would curve. On the Hongkong 
side, entrance might be placed near Naval Dockyard. On 
the Kowloon side, the entrance might be near Whitfield Bar- 
racks. The numerous tunnels driven into the Hongkong 
granite before the war had shown that it had a high com- 
pressional strength and presented no major engineering 
difficulties. The tunnel at present being driven from Tai 
Lam Chung to Tsun Wan, about three and a half miles in 
length, also shows what could be done if the scheme is passed. 


WHALE IN HONGKONG HARBOUR 


A 2%-ton, 27-foot whale was caught in the harbour. It 
was the first whale recorded in HK waters. The skeleton 
will be kept in the HK University. The only problem at 
the moment is to find a large enough pot to boil its head, 
and a big enough burner for the pot. Professor Barker of 
the University identified the monster as a very young male 
Balaenoptera physalis, a common finback whale, which feeds 
on plankton and grows to a normal length of 65 feet. 


ROYALTY AND FRANCHISE 


To remove possible doubt that might arise from the 
wording of Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Company (Ser- 
vices) Ordinance, 1951 regarding the payment of royalty, 
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NEW RUST-PREVENTIVE AGENT 


One of the leading local importers has contracted with a 
Danish manufacturer to introduce a new rust-preventive 
agent to local building and manufacturing industries. It 
is a kind of liquid metallic zine for cold galvanization which 
can be applied like ordinary paint to iron under ordinary 
atmospheric temperature. Rusting of iron is a common 
nuisance. In the presence of water and -oxygen, iron 
oxydizes into ferric oxide which is commonly known as iron 
rust. As the process continues, the whole piece of iron 
becomes rust. Rust is a powdery, porous substance which 
renders the iron to lose its strength. Millions of dollars are 
being corroded away by rust every year and in every in- 
dustry, manufacturers have been seeking the most economi- 
cal yet effective rust-preventive method. 


Rusting of iron is normally prevented by covering iron 
with a coating which is impervious to water and air. Oil, 
grease and paint are generally used. Paint offers some pro- 
tection against the influence of weather, but as soon as some 
small scratches and holes appear, moisture and air will leak 
in and rust will spread beneath the paint. Paints are very 
easily destroyed and tend to peel off. Electric plating of 


following will be added to the Ordinance: “in ascertaining 
the net profit, no deduction shall be made of any sum 
payable as royalty by the Company to the Government.” 
Under “An Ordinance to amend the Telephone Ordinance, 
1951”, the royalty paid by the Telephone Company to the 
Government in the future will be 25% of the profits as 
assessed for Profits Tax under the Inland Revenue Ordinance 
as also in the case of the Yaumati Ferry Company. Before 
the amendment, the Company pays as royalty a fixed fee 
per exchange line; any profits in excess of a sum equal to 
12 per cent of the issued capital must be divided equally 
between the Company and Government. There are a number 
of defects in this system. The amount of royalty must 
depend on the amount of issued capital. When the Com- 
pany wants to increase its capital, Government is_ placed 
in the position of having to give permission for an increase 
in capital, thereby losing on royalty; or of refusing to allow 
an increase in capital, thereby laying itself open to the 
charge of hampering the development of the Telephone 
undertaking. In the future the Company will be at liberty 
to increase its capital or to borrow as it wishes. The amend- 
ment constitutes many other changes enabling the Company 
to expand its present service and with the increase in profits 
from the expansion, Government will benefit to some de- 
gree. 


NEW CONSTRUCTIONS 


The foundation stone of The Lady Grantham Villas at 
Taikoktsui was laid last week by the Chairman of Economic 
Housing Society. The villas will comprise seven blocks con- 
taining five floors or 280 units in all and are designed as 
economical housing for families of six to 10 people. Con- 
struction started last November and will be completed by 
the end of May. A range of low hills in Hunghom district 
near the Kowloon Docks is being levelled for the building 
of flats of the Government loca] staff. The whole project 
will take about two years to complete. Meanwhile, two 
blocks have been erected and will soon be ready for occupa- 
tion. 


some hard metal, such as silver, nickel, chromium, etc., to the 
surface of iron offers the best protection from rust. But the 
cost of such plating is commercially impractical. Cheaper 


metals such as zine, tin and lead are therefore used. Zinc- 


coated iron is called “Galvanized Iron.” When tin is used, 
the product is called “tin-plated’”. Lead is generally applied 
in the form of lead oxide which is also called “red-lead.” 
From laboratory experiments and practical usage galvanized 
(zine-plated) iron is the best of the three so far as rust 
prevention is concerned. 


Although the name, “galvanized”, implies an _ electric 
process, the methods of applying zine to iron surface are 
not by electricity. There are three ways of coating: (1) 
Dipping—aA piece of iron sheet, which is thoroughly cleaned, 
is dipped into molten zinc. The superfluous zinc is later 
removed by passing the sheet between rollers. (2) 
Sherardizing—Zine is applied dry to the surface of iron. 
Thoroughly cleaned articles of iron are packed in a drum 
of zinc dust. The drum is then heated to high tempera- 
ture for some time. Then three layers of zinc films are 
formed on the iron surface. The layer next to the iron 
consists of much iron and less zinc, the second layer con- 
sists of much zinc and less iron and the outer surface is of 
pure zinc. (3) Spraying—Molten zinc is sprayed on the 
iron surface. It is evident that heat is essential in all of 
the above methods. The third method is not practical since 
zinc melts at 410 degrees Centigrade which is too high to 
be handled under ordinary circumstances. The first two 
methods are practical, but after the sheets or articles are 
made into a structure or secured in place, there is no way 
of re-galvanizing them. A practical method of applying zinc 
to iron surface, irrespective of time and space, under or- 
dinary temperature and pressure, has been a subject to all 
chemists and industrialists who are concerned with the pre- 
vention of rust. 


Recently, after years of research, a Danish manufac- 
turer developed a liquid zinc, which consists of metallic zinc 
in dust form with plastic compounds and solvents added in 
such a way that a real galvanizing process takes place when 
it is brushed or sprayed on the thoroughly cleaned surface 
of iron. When applied, it dries in about half an hour. It 
is resistant to temperatures up to abont 150° C. without 
detriment to consistence or adhesive power. The trade name 
of this product is “Metalloplastic Cold Gaivan”. This new 
liquid zine has been tested and certified by Danish Painters’ 
Testing Station in Denmark and National Institute of Tech- 
nology of Oslo, Norway, and is being widely used in Europe 
by government organizations, military installations and pri- 
vate companies. 


The cost of metalloplastic cold galvan is about the same 
as that of the ordinary red-lead paint. The liquid zinc com- 
pound is neither a kind of paint nor a form of grease; it 
can be applied in the same way as ordinary paint is coated 
onto a metal surface. The manufacturer of this product and 
its local agents, the firm of Verder & Co. Ltd., assure that 
this compound does not clot or harden in storage nor does it 
generate gases; it is made from oxide-free zinc and has a very 
strong adhesion to a metal surface. If this liquid zinc is 
as good as it has been claimed to be, there should be a good 
prospect for it not only for local consumption but also for 
re-export to South-east Asia. . 
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HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HONGKONG AND YAUMATI FERRY CO., LTD.: 
Last year, the Company’s ferries carried 1,127,000 vehicles 
and 74,830,000 passengers. Queues of waiting vehicles on 
Sundays and at rush hours will continue to increase until 
the first part of the new eastern vehicular ferry piers is 
completed. The net profit for the year of $5,508,545.24 is 
less than that for 1953 by $99,000. To this was added 
$3,052.11, being Pre-war Provisions no longer required now 
written back. The balance of profit brought forward from 
last year was $349,863.31, and the amount available for 
distribution totalled $5,861,465.66. The recent annual 
meeting of the Company approved the payment of a final 
dividend of $5.50 for Preferential Shares and $5 for Or- 
dinary Shares as against $4.50 and $4, respectively, for last 
year. At an Extraordinary Meeting it was resolved that 
$1,680,000 from the General Reserve Fund be capitalised 
and that fully-paid bonus shares be isssued to shareholders in 
the proportion of one new Ordinary share. for every two 
shares held by them. Such new shares to rank for dividend 
from January 1, 1955. Two overhead steel bridges will be 
erected across the vehicular ferry ramps at Jordan Road 
and Jubilee Street Piers to facilitate the flow of pedestrian 
traffic. The existing Tonnochy Road Pier will not ade- 
quately serve two services when the Kowloon ity-Wanchai 
Service comes into operation and Government has decided to 
build a new pier near Stewart Road, one block west of 
Tonnochy Road. During the year, two new ferry vessels 
entered service. With the completion of the new Govern- 
ment Pier at Ping Chau Island, it was necessary to place 
extra ferries into service on Sundays. A ferry service be- 
tween Taipo Kau Railway Station Pier and Tap Mun, call- 
ing en route at various villages along the Southern Shores 
of Tolo Harbour, was started recently. -It provides the only 
means of communication between Taipo and villages of Ma 
On Shan, Shap Sze Heung, Lai Chi Chong, Long Harbour 
and Tap Mun. The Kowloon City-Wanchai Service will 
commence next September. The construction of a new 
ferry depot at Shamshuipo is progressing. A new pier of 
290 feet long and 17 feet wide and a three storied godown 
and workshop were completed during the year. Two new 
slipways are now under construction. The whole depot will 
be completed by September next. 


* * * 


THE HONGKONG ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION 
CO., LTD.: The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1954, totalled $835,454. To this must be added the amount 
brought forward $91,155, making a total of $926,609. The 
Directors recommend a Reserve for Building Development 
$187,517; a General Reserve $500,000; a dividend $150,000 
and to carry forward to 1955 $89,092. The annual meeting 
will be held on April 26, 1955. 


* * * * 


UNION WATERBOAT CO., LTD.: A profit of $413,- 
430.14 for the year ended December 31, 1954, was reported. 
The total balance for appropriation amounted to $423,408.23. 
A dividend of $1.80 per share free of tax will be paid. In 
addition, following appropriations were approved: Revenue 
Reserve, $3000; Reserve for Special Repairs, $17,835; 


Waterboat Replacement Reserve, $70,000; Staff Leave and 
Superannuation Fund, $3,508.80; Provision for Corporation 
Profits Tax 1955/56, $35,074.10; carry forward to next 
Account $9,842.33. Provision made last year for the re- 
decking of No. 3 Waterboat was more than adequate. A 
balance in the Reserve of $22,165 plus the $17,835 set aside 
this year will be sufficient for the re-decking of No. 2 
Waterboat. The fleet has been maintained in the usual 
excellent condition at a cost of $158,524.41, which is slightly 
higher than the previous year. The Company’s investments 
have increased in market value and the total appreciation, 
amounting to $249,335, has been transferred to Investment 
Fluctuation Reserve. 


* * * 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & MORTGAGE CO., LTD.: 
Although the year 1954 started off with very lean times, 
each succeeding quarter showed marked improvement, and 
by the close of the year tonnage figures were approximately 
equal to the 1953 records. A net profit of $1,309,478 for 
the year 1954 (an increase of 8.6 per cent over the 1953 
profit) was reported. It was resolved at the recent annual 
meeting that a dividend of $1 and a bonus of 20 cents 
per share, both free of tax, will be paid. A special capital 
bonus of $1,297,285 (one new share for every four existing 
issued shares now held) was also approved. During the 
year the construction of No. 14 Godown was completed and 
China Navigation Co., Ltd.’s godowns at West Point were 
purchased. The properties in Kennedy Town were sold 
and the capital profit totalled $1,136,000. Although, gen- 
erally, storage rates were maintained, the reduction of 
Government rice imports affected storage earnings. Tonnage 
carried by Lighterage Section increased nearly 20 per cent. 
Three new steel lighters joined the fleet, and another steel 
tug-boat was purchased. The motor’ transport _ section 
bought two additional vans, while the older units were 
completely reconditioned. The storage capacity of 200,000 
tons does not include open storage yards. The Company 
exchanged 3,575 shares for 7,150. North Point Wharves 
shares. The two companies published a combined state- 
ment of both company’s balance sheets. The combined assets 
are nearly $30 million. The combined earnings’ in the 
period 1950-1954 total $9,765,000. This figure excludes 
profits on sale of capital assets, amounting to $3,293,000 
during the same period. 


ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO. LTD.: 
At the recent annual meeting of the Company, the directors 
decided that for the time being, the Company shall not go 


into liquidation. Last year the Company lost $4,036.54 and’ 


after charging a remittance to Shanghai amounting to $5,520 
and adjusting the loss for the year, the adverse balance 
amounted to $2,205,221.82. The negotiations in Shanghai 
to transfer the assets and liabilities of the Company in 
Shanghai to a Government sponsored Company were finalised 
in October, 1954. The Company has a few small assets left. 
These investments are expected to yield sufficient. income 
to pay the expenses of the Company in existence in Hong- 
kong for the time being. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 4 to 9 April 
1955. 


US$ 

April High Low High Low 
4 $583 58214 581% 5807, 
5 58114 581 58014 . 579% 
6 582 581%4 58014 
7 5814 58114, 580% 

8-9 


D.D. rates: High 581% Low 579%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,010,000, 
Notes cash US$258,000, forward 
US$980,000, D.D. US$220,000. The 
market turned easy on steadier New 
York cross rates and also _ heavier 
offers from outport. Rates will con- 
tinue to drop, due to improving Sterling 
and reduced operations here. A 
weaker market is expected. In the T.T. 
sector, funds from Japan and Korea 
were on offer, and merchant needs were 
small with only some’ purchases’ by 
European merchants for arbitrage. In 
Notes, speculative activity was reduced 
because of Easter. Interest for change 
over favoured sellers and amounted to 
$4.20 per US$1,000; this was con- 
sidered rather high. The big stock of 
cash notes and small profit for ship- 
ping (only 14 points difference with 
T.T.) caused high interest. Positions 
figured at US$24 million. In D.D., busi- 
ness was quite normal and quiet. Pro- 
fiteers bought drafts from Canada at 
a premium which were supposed to be 
cashed at local banks at official rate 
but instead they shipped them back to 
Canada and transferred them to the 
States. 


Yen and Piastre: The forward mar- 
kets for both remained dead _ and 
nothing was transacted. There was no 
interest fixing for Yen; 30 cents in 
favour of sellers per Piastre 10,000. 
Yen quoted $1,375-1,370 per 100,000, 
and Piastre $902-875 per 10,000. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest 
and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: Philippines 1.98-1.96, 
Japan 0.01325-0.013. Highest and 
lowest per HK$ in foreign currency: 


Malaya 0.532, Indochina 11.40-11.20, 
Thailand 3.55. Sales: Pesos 180,000, 
Yen 55 million, Malayan $170,000, 


Piastre 1 million, and Baht 2 million. 
The market turned suddenly quiet with 
small business concluded. This was 
caused by the investigation of flight 
of capital from the Philippines, un- 
settled conditions in Indochina, and re- 
duced oversea Chinese remittances. 


Chinese Exchange: | People’s Bank 
Notes quoted at $1.10-.90 per yuan. 


The official rate is .427 per HK$ or 
HK$1.2662 per yuan. Taiwan Bank 
Notes quoted $164-155 per thousand, 
and remittances at 165-161. Only 
small business was done. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.87-15.68, Australia 12.20, 
New Zealand 13.40-13.37, Egypt 14.30- 
14.20,. South Africa 15.48-15.45, India 
1.1875-1.185, Pakistan 1.04-1.035, Cey- 
lon 1.02, Burma 0.82, Malaya 1.845- 
1.835, Canada 5.865-5.85, Philippines 
1.995-1.985, Macao 1.015-1.01, Switzer- 
land 1.35, France 0.0154, Indonesia 
0.15-0.148, Thailand 2.73. The market 
was very quiet. 


Gold Market 


April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
4 $2524 251% 262% High 
5 251% 250% Low 262 
6 251% 251 
7 251% 251 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2528 and 251%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2524 and 2508. The mar- 
ket continued to ease off on arrivals in 
Macao and lower US$. Business in 
the Exchange was very small and 
speculators were out of the market. 
Seats in the Exchange are now worth 
$4,000 each, which is five per cent of 
the highest price’ recorded. Gold- 
smiths had further setback in  busi- 
ness as purchasing power of the public 
was low. Trend is on easy side. In- 
terest favoured sellers and amounted 
to $2.19 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings totalled 25,200 taels or a 
daily average of 6,300 taels. Posi- 
tions figured at 36,500 taels per average 
day, which was the lowest record in 
the last few years. Cash sales amount- 
ed to 12,770 taels (6,770 taels listed 
and 6,000 taels arranged). Imports 
were mainly from Macao and amounted 
to 9,000 taels; shipments arrived in 
Macao totalled 48,000 fine ounces. Ex- 
ports figured at 6,000 taels (3,000 
taels to Singapore, 2,000 to Indonesia, 
1,000 to Rangoon). Differences for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $13.00 
and 11.90-11.80 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. Cross rates in the Ex- 
change were US$37.82-37.80. Contracts 
of 12,800 fine ounces were concluded 
at 37.80 C.LF. Macao. 


Silver: The market was steady in 
spite. of weaker tone in New York. 
Loeal stock was small and exporters 
were anxious to buy. Bars quoted 
$5.90-5.80 per tael and 2,500 taels were 
done, dollar coins at 3.80-3.75 per coin 
and 2,500 coins done, and 20c coins 
at 2.90-2.85 per five coins with 2,000 
ecins traded. 


Report for the week 11 to 16 April 
1955. 


US$ 
te Notes Notes 
April High Low High Low 

11 HOLIDAY 
13 581% 581 580 578%, 
15 5R2 58114 57944 5TR 
16 581% 579% 578%, 


D.D. rates: High 580% Low 578". 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,250,000, 
Notes cash US$231,000, forward 
US$1,400,000, D.D. US$280,000. During 
the week under review, steadier New 
York cross rates caused local US$ rates 
to be easier. The 1955-1956 British 
budget is favourable, thus further 
strengthening Sterling. In the _ T.T. 
sector, funds from Japan and Korea 
were offered. General and gold _ im- 
porters bought. In Notes, business 
dropped due to little speculative acti- 
vity. Shippers were less active because 
of small profit. Local stock remained 
large. Interest for change over 
favoured sellers to a total of $6.70 
per US$1,000. Positions figured at 
US$23 million per average day. In 
D.D., business increased as American 
authorities were not as strict as before 
in the control of Chinese remittances. 


Yen and Piastre: Cash quotations 
were for Yen $1,375—1,370 per 100,000 
and for Piastre 800—-870 per 10,000. 
No trading in forward markets.  In- 
terest for change over was fixed $6.85 
per Yen 100,000 and 80 cents per 
Piastre 10,000, both in favour of buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK§: Philippines 1.985—1.98, Japan 
0.01305—0.01295. Highest and lowest 
rates per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.532, Indochina 11.40—11.30, 
Thailand 3.70—33.55. Sales: Pesos 230,- 
000, Yen 80 million, Malayan $ 220,000, 
Piastre 6 million, and Baht 3 million. 
The market was quiet with weaker 
Yen and Baht, the former being caused 
by better sellers and the latter due to 
increasing exports to Thailand. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes quoted $1.05 per yuan. Taiwan 
Bank notes quoted $161—-156 per 
thousand, and remittances at 165— 
158. The market was very quiet. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 15.80—15.75, Australia 12.22— 
12.20, New Zealand 13.45—13.40, 
Egypt 14.30—14.20, South Africa 15.47 
-——15.46, India 1.1875—1.185, Pakistan 
1.04—1.03, Ceylon 1.02, Burma 0.838, 
Malaya 1.839—1.836, Canada 5.85— 
5.83, Philippines 1.9925—1.985, Macao 
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1.015—1.01,. Switzerland 1.35, France 
0.0154, Indonesia 0.155—0.15, Thailand 
0.275—0.274. 


Gold Market 


April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
1] HOLIDAY 
12 $2514, 251% 262% High 
13 250% 
14 250%, 250% Low 261 
15 251% 250 
16 251% 250), 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2514 and 250%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2514 and 2504. The mar- 
ket was quiet with a slightly easy 
undertone. This was caused by easier 
US$ exchange market and heavy local 
stock. As arrival in Macao is brisk and 
demand for export poor, a turn to 
steady cannot be expected. Interest 
for change over in forward favoured 
sellers and totalled $2.38 per 10 taels 
ot .945 fine; the heavy stock of over 
60,000 taels which waited for export 
was the cause of heavy interest rate. 
Tradings were limited and amounted 
to only 31,000 taels, or averaged 6,200 
taels per working day. Positions 
figured at a daily average of 35,700 
taels. Cash sales totalled 18,590 taels, 
of which 5,790 taels listed officially and 
12,800 taels arranged privately. Im- 
ports were from Macao and amounted 
to 9,400 taels. Exports: 6,500 taels 
(3,000 to Singapore, 2,000 to Indonesia, 
1,500 to Indochina). Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.00—12.50 and 12.00—11.80 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates US$37.80—37.78. C.LF. Macao 
price was 37.80; no conclusion of busi- 
ness. 


Silver Market: The market was 
quiet with only small business done; 
prices were for Bar $5.85 per tael with 
1,000 taels transacted, for $ coins 3.78 
per coin with 1,500 coins traded, and 
20c coins at 2.88 per five coins. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Despite the interruption of the 
Easter holidays, popular shares enjoy- 
ed a good turnover during the fort- 
night of April 4-16. Utility, Hotel and 
Cement shares were in good demand. 
Telephones jumped from $313 to $323 
following the announcement of changes 
in the company’s franchise. Unions 
new bonus issue of one for every nine 
held and its increased final dividend 
(£1/2/6) stimulated the demand for 
these’ shares. The directors of the 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited recommended a dividend 
of $1 per share, free of tax. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


Monday (April 4): There was a 
little activity in the market. Interest 
was well distributed and Yangtsze 
Finance, Hotel and Utility shares at- 
tracted some attention. Banks and In- 
surances were enquired for and a 


small parcel of the former changed 
hands at $1,535. At the close, the mar- 
ket appeared to be quite steady with 
a slightly firmer tendency. In the 
rubber section, the market was quite 
active with a more than average turn- 
over in Amalgamated Rubbers. The 
day’s turnover amounted to $757,000. 
Tuesday: The market was very quiet 
and the turnover poor. Banks and 
Union Insurances were enquired for and 
small business was reported at $1,550 
and $975 respectively. At the close, 
the market appeared to be quiet and 
steady. In the rubber section, no in- 
terest was shown in the shares. On 
account of the Ching Ming Festival, 
the market closed at noon. The half- 
day’s turnover amounted to $423,000. 
Wednesday: The market was quite 
active during the half day resulting in 
a fair turnover. Interest again centred 
chiefly in the Utility group. Banks and 
Insurances were enquired for and a 
more than average business was re- 
ported. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to strengthen with buyers. in 
evidence. In the rubber section, the 
market was quiet. The half day’s turn- 
over amounted to $1,140,000. Thurs- 
day: At the close, prior to the Easter 
holidays, the market was active. In- 
terest centred chiefly in the Utility 
group. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and a fair business was 
reported in both. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the market was again very quiet. 
Union Insurances touched their high, 
with the announcement of a final divi- 
dend of £1/2/6 and a bonus issue of 
one new share for every nine held. At 
the close, the market was very steady. 
The day’s turnover amounted to $2,- 
110,000, Friday to Monday: Easter 
holidays. Tuesday (12 April): The 
market was quite active. Interest 
centred chiefly in Cement, Yaumati 
Ferry and other Utility shares. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
a fair business was reported. At the 
close, the market appeared to be very 
steady. In the Rubber Section, the mar- 
ket was very quiet. The day’s turnover 
amounted to $1,170,000. Wednesday: 
The market was quite active during the 
half day. Interest centred chiefly in 
Yaumati Ferry, Hotel and other Utility 
shares. Banks and Insurances were 
enquired for and small parcels 
chenged hands. At the close, the mar- 
ket appeared to strengthen with buyers 
in evidence. In the rubber section, 
the market was again very quiet. The 
turnover for the half-day amounted to 
$967,000. Thursday: The market was 
active resulting in a large turnover. 
Interest centred chiefly in Cement and 
Utility shares. Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and a large business 
was reported in the former. At the 
close, the market appeared to be very 
steady with buyers in evidence. In the 
rubber section, the market remained 
quiet. Hongkong Ropes declared a 
dividend of $1 free of tax. The day’s 
turnover amounted to $2,235,000. Fri- 
day: The market at the end of the 
week’s trading was quite active. In- 
terest centred chiefly in Cement and 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Utility shares. Banks and Insurances 
were enquired for and a fair business 
was reported. A feature of the day’s 
trading was the large turnover in Tele- 
phones. At the close, the market ap- 
peared to be very steady with buyers 
in evidence. In the rubber section, the 
market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed 
with a big turnover in Amalgamated 
Rubbers. The gday’s turnover amount- 
ed to $1,400,000. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


A new Legislative Council will now 
take over an island without natural re- 
sources, which, thanks to a benevolent 
Colonial rule for over 130 years, free 
trading facilities and enterprising mer- 
chants, has been brought to a state of 
development unrivalled in any other 
territory in this quarter of the globe. 
The new Council will inherit a Treasury 
possessing cash greatly in excess of its 
liabilities, a sound currency and a City 
and Port whose Social services and 
facilities, despite those who heap op- 
probrium on Colonial rule, are univer- 
sally renowned. Using the apt words 
of the Chairman of the Hongkong Bank, 
we can only hope that “no rash ex- 
periments will be attempted but that 
safe and orthodox practices will be 
adopted.” 


Up to the eve of the Election, mar- 
kets remained extremely steady and a 
fair flow of business was maintained 
over the week. As_ usual, industrial 
business provided the major part with 
Tins being confined to business in com- 
paratively few companies. Rubbers 
had few transactions while turnover 
in Loans was limited. Among 15 
active Industrials 6 are unchanged, 5 
rose and 4 are lower on balance over 
the week. A highlight was the Mala- 
yan Cement maiden dividend of 24% 
with no tax deduction which, an- 
nounced on Friday, proved disappoint- 
ing to holders and sales were made at 
$1.25 against deals at $1.47\% earlier. 
By contrast, the doubling of the divi- 
dend by Great Eastern Life found a 
market with no shares on offer. The 
announcement that War Damage com- 
pensation will be payable forthwith at 
20.2% on awards other than for Tin 
mines, Rubber’ Estates or personal 
chattels would appear to have had little 
effect on markets other than perhaps 
Malayan Collieries which were taken 
to 65 cents after business at 60 cents. 
The final distribution of 744% on Singa- 
pore Traction Ord. making 12%% 
against 10% last year, brought a mark 
up 23/6 24/6 but no business. Fraser 
& Neave again changed hands at $1.97! 
cum dividend. Robinson Ordinaries 
met increased buying interest at $2.22 
which was probably not unconnected 
with the annual sale air conditioned by 
a plant completed only hours before 
the doors opened to admit crowds of 
the keenest of shoppers. Singapore 
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Cold Storage were $1.82'% bid after 
heavy liquidation for overseas account 
had brought them to $1.80. Straits 
Steamship had buyers throughout at 
$16.00 and Straits Trading were a 
shade lower at $26.50. Uniteers closed 


From the local commodity market these 
countries bought very little. Demand 
from Korea was maintained throughout 
the. period; Burma, Indonesia and Thai- 
land were keen in various local manu- 
factures and re-exports but the volume 


$11.60 buyers with Henry Wantghe aifce. of business was not as big as expected. 


Wearne Brothers both a turn better. 
Among Malayan Sterling Tins, Austral 
Amalgamated were wanted at 16/3, 
Burma Malay at 13/- and Kuala Kam- 
par at 30/9, after 30/6. Lower Perak 
had daily offerings at 13/4%. Rawang 
Tin Fields put on 3d. at 11/3. Sungei 
Bidor, registered in Canberra, rose to 
43/- on the free issue of two A10/- 
shares for one held, capital thereafter 
to be converted into 5/- stock units. 
The market remembering the Austra- 
lian liking for capital returns and that 
in 1941 £60,000 returned _ to 
holders believes that the increase now 
announced could make possible a wind- 
fall later. Sterling Tins had little 
business. Kinta Kellas at 7/14 7/43 
were more active in London, Tanjong 
had Singapore buyers at 11/6 ex as 
did London Tins at 7/6. The Rubber 
share market was featureless. Selec- 
tive buyers operated but the spurt in 
the commodity to over 90 cents and 
back brought no added activity. Local 
Loans found takers when offered be- 
tween quotations with Federation 
issues proving acceptable to buyers 
who previously shopped only for Singa- 
pore paper. 


Business done 26th March—Ist April 1955. 


Industrials:—Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97% 
«um dividend, Gammon Malaya Ltd. $3.20, 
Hammer & Co. $2.95, Hongkong Banks Colonial 
$820, Hongkong Banks London £87 and £86}, 
Wm. Jacks & Co. $3.40, Malayan Cements 
$1.47% to $1.35 cum dividend, Metal Box 
$1.47% to $1.5114, McAlisters $3.40, Oriental 
Telephone 102/- and 103/9 including stamp 
duty, Robinson .Ords. $2.22%, Singapore Cold 
Storage $1.82%, Straits Times $3.15, Straits 
. Steamships $16.15 and $16.00 cum _ dividend, 
United Engineer Ords. $11.55 and $11.50 and 
$11.60, Henry Waughs $1.75, Wearne Bros. 
$2.80 and $2.82. 


Tins:—Batu Selangor 57 cents, Hong Fatt 
$1.37 and $1.38, Kuchais $1.82%, Petalings 
$3.92%, and $3.95, Rantaus $1.72%4, Talam 
Mines $2.50 cum final, cum interim. 


Katu 31/3 to 32/3, Kuala Kampar 30/6 to 
30/9, Lower Perak 13/3 and 13/4%, Rawang 
Tins 11/3, Puket 2/6, Renong 12/3. 


Rubbers:—Ayer Panas 83 cents, Batu Lintang 
$1.35, Glenealy 95 cents, Malaka Pinda $1.40, 
New Serendah $1.30, Radella 80 cents. 


Overseas Investments :—British :—Bancroft 45/6, 
Burmah Oil 


107/38 (Local deal), Cementation 
9/6, English Sewing 30/6. 
Australian:—-Gippsland Cement A5/7, Oil 


Search A8/6, Queensland Cement A38/10. 


South African:—Messina Rights 40/6, 


Mes- 
sina £7 13/16. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
€ASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


(April 1-16, 1955) 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


During the fortnight, China, Taiwan 
and Japan were deep in direct-trade 
negotiations with different partners. 


a 25% empire 


China produce retained steady overseas 
demand; metals and paper attracted 
orders from Korea, Indonesia and Thai- 
land but trading was limited by the 
stock-shortage of popular items and the 
gap between increased selling quota- 
tions and low buying offers. Industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, cotton 
yarns and piece goods were sluggish on 
account of weak overseas demand. 


RESTRICTIONS AND REGULA- 
TIONS: French Morocco—Shipments of 
textiles (all yarns and woven goods of 
cotton, wool and artificial fibres) and 
electric wires and cables to that coun- 
try must be covered by special licences 
issued by the French Morocco Govern- 
ment. Sweden—No certificates of 
origin are required for exports of Hong- 
kong manufactures to Sweden. Nyasa- 
Jand—Hongkong manufactures can now 
enjoy imperial preference in exports to 
Nyasaland, British Africa under HK 
Government certificates of origin with 
| content ~ endorsement 
instead of the 51% previously required. 
Cyprus—Exports of Hongkong manu- 
factures to Cyprus can be covered by 
government certificates of origin or 
25% empire content certificates for all 
goods which’ require 25% empire 
content for preferential treatment. 
For goods which-require a 50% empire 
content only the 50% empire content 
certificates are accepted. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES: Johannesburg, 
S.A.—Vanroux Limited offer links for 
popular trawler tractors. These links 
are now manufactured in South Africa. 
Japan—Nikken Amimono-ki Company 
Limited offer knitting machine. Fugi 
Precision Machinery Co., Ltd.: sewing 
machine, diesel engine, bike-motor, pro- 
jector, motor car and truck, fire pump, 
fork lift. Isuzu Motor Co., Ltd.: diesel 
and gasoline vehicles. Rikimaru Bus- 
san Co.: cold wave solution. Komatsu 
Mfg. Co., Ltd.: bulldozer, tractor, fork 
lift, trailer, generator. Italy—Ital. 


-Campania Derrate offer canned goods. 


Commerciale Italiana: building 
materials, plastic toys and_ bicycles. 
Danex Organisation: aluminium lining. 
Laboratorio Chimico Farmaceutico: 
pharmaceuticals. Allessandro Pino: 
vuleanizing machines for rubber shoes. 
Netherlands—-A Netherlands exporter 
offers carbon tetrachloride. Belgium— 
Belgian manufacturers of electiric 
water-heater, searchlight for motor car, 
steamblocs, thermoblocs and electronic 
burners wish to appoint sole agents. 


CHINA TRADE: Chinese paper, iron 
wire nails, cotton piece goods and win- 
dow glass arrived in substantial quanti- 
ties. Popular items such as woodoil, 
raw silk and gallnuts were mostly ship- 
ped overseas direct from China. Over 
$5 million worth of dyestuffs were 
bought by China during the period 


513 
direct from suppliers’ local agents. 
Peking will attend a conference in 
Rangoon next month to discuss a 


Burmese proposal for a tripartite trade 
pact between Burma, Ceylon and China. 
The new pact will end direct trade 
between China and Ceylon. Burma 
will supply Ceylon with 270,000 tons 
of Chinese rice and tranship Ceylon’s 
50,000 tons of rubber to China. Under 
a Chinese-Czech trade and payment 
agreement for 1955 China will export 
mineral and animal products, foodstuffs 
and tea in exchange for Czech steel 
products, machinery, motor cars and 
raw chemical materials. 


TAIWAN TRADE: Taipei invited 
tenders for the supply of spare parts 
for diesel engine, steam boiler, furnace, 
dihydrostreptomycin, penicillin G in oil, 
tetracycline, chloromycetin, terramycin 
and aureomycin; specified that 
supplying countries must be either 
America and Possessions, or European 
participating countries’ or Japan. 
Hongkong, however, may supply gum 
arabic, acid acetic, ammonium _bichro- 
mate, magnesium nitrate, ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium phosphate, photo- 
graphic chemicals, lithographic material, 
galvanized steel pipe, electrical parts, 
and pumps. Under the new Japan- 
Taiwan trade pact, Japan will buy 
400,000 tons of sugar at US$112 per 
ton and Taiwan will import US$25 
million worth of Japanese fertilisers. 
Taipei and Paris agree to extend in- 
definitely their US$20 million  (an- 
nually) barter trade pact. 


JAPAN TRADE: Stock shortage and 
improved re-export to Indonesia, Thai- 
land and Singapore encouraged local 
dealers to book more Japanese metals, 
rayon yarns and fabrics, cotton piece- 
goods, paper and sundries. From the 
local commodity market Japan pur- 
chased scrap iron and China produce. 
Due to her direct trade negotiations 
with China shipment of China produce to 
Japan slowed down. Chinese delegates 
opined that Japan had suffered more 
than China from the embargo because 
geographical conditions made China the 
most logical outlet for Japanese pro- 
ducts. If Japan would lift restrictions, 
“a bright future will open in the Japan- 
China trade.” The banned _ strategic 
goods which China wants to buy in- 
clude ocean-going ships, heavy trucks, 
steel plates, other iron and steel pro- 
ducts, truck tyres, zine plateg acetone, 
earbon black and other items. What 
Japan can trade are rayon yarn, staple 
fibre, ammonium sulphate and penicil- 
lin. Last year Japan sold to China 
US$19 million worth of non-strategic 
goods and imported US$47_ million 
worth of Chinese goods. Japan wants 
China to buy more consumer goods. 
Chinese delegates announced that there 
was a growing demand for consumer 
goods behind the bamboo curtain, “taking 
cotton cloth as an example, production 
of that commodity in China rose by 
27% in 1953 over the previous year, 
but consumption rose by 47%; the de- 
mand for Japanese cotton cloth there-. 
fore will increase in the future.” (Ed—- 
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China is now exporting cotton cloth to 
Hongkong and Southeast Asia). After 
weeks of negotiation, the two coun- 
tries agreed to exchange trade missions. 
Japan also agreed to include some of 
the banned goods in the new pact at 
the request of the Chinese but on the 
condition that such goods. would be 
exported to China only after they are 
removed from the embargo list. Mean- 
while, in Peking, a China-Japan fishery 
agreement was concluded delineating 
the Chinese offshore fishing grounds 
admissible to Japanese vessels. Japan 
and Hungary resumed trade talks in 
Tokyo. Hungary wants to buy chemi- 
cals goods, machinery and other metal- 
lic goods. From France, Japan is buy- 
ing electric locomotives. Japanese ex- 
perts will also inspect France’s electric 
transportation installations. Vietnam 
offered to buy in Japan with $300 
million American aid much, if not most, 
of the equipment and manufactured 
goods provided that Japan would sup- 
ply some service and goods as a com- 
plement to the reparations given two 
years ago in the form of salvage opera- 
tions off Saigon. 


KOREA TRADE: US$2.4_ million 
were, auctioned (5th sale) early this 
month at 378—432 Hwan to US$1. 


The 6th auction sale was postponed. 
Importers in Korea were required to 
export certain quantity of Korean 
staples in order to qualify for re-regis- 
tration. As a_ result, shipments of 
Korean staples to HK increased. Re- 
cent shipments to Korea were mostly 
despatched under L/Cs. The D/P ar- 
rangement was less popular as there 
were still $3 million HK funds tied up 
in Seoul due to the tight money situa- 
tion and the decline of commodity 
prices in Korea. Meanwhile, Seoul re- 
commended to UN to earmark US$9.4 
million for the import of 140,000 tons 
of fertilisers. 


INDONESIA TRADE: Djakarta re- 
moved canned goods, refrigerators, 
motor cars, radio receivers etc. from the 


list of “essentials” permitted import 
sauder barter trade. Parts and acces- 
sories and tyres for motor’ vehicles 


were added to the list of articles under 
government control. The rise of com- 
modity prices and difficulty in obtain- 
ing import foreign exchange stimulated 
barter certificates to 90% higher than 
their face value. At the end of last 
week, commodity prices in Djakarta 
were still on the rise with the approach 
of the “Puasa Festival” (April 24). 
Exports to Indonesia improved and re- 


cent shipments included enamelware, 
underwears, chinaware, cotton yarn, 
rayon and sundries. As exports 


under one-year credit term, no further 
dealings transacted since the shipment 
of 5,000 bales of cotton yarn over a 
month ago. 


THAILAND TRADE: Bangkok in- 
vited tenders for the supply of 12 sets 
steel frame buildings. From the local 


market, Thailand bought paper, yarn, 


metals, army uniforms, tea, shirts and 
cotton piece goods. The improvement 


in exports to Thailand was due to the 
increased government procurement of 
HK manufactures, the re-export of 
Japanese goods, and the relaxed import 
control in Bangkok. However, with 
the settlement of differences between 
Japan and Thailand, future exports to 
Bangkok might be affected. Meanwhile, 
Hongkong dollar rose to 3.8 Baht in 
Bangkok black market. 


BURMA TRADE: Mineral oil for 
wick lamps; alkaloids of opium and 
opium derivatives; tallow and stearine 
and other fats and grease; and gums 
and resins including rosin were added 
to the list of articles permitted import 
into Burma under open general licence. 
From the local market, Burma bought 
umbrellas, pickles, old newspaper, felt 
hats, cotton yarn, electre flashlights, and 
underwears. China’s direct sales of 
light industrial products to Burma will 
cut HK’s exports to that country, un- 
less local manufacturers can offer bet- 
ter and cheaper products. 


THE PHILIPPINES: Import restric- 
tions in the Philippines limited exports 
to that destination. Recent shipments 
consisted only of metal products, ma- 
chinery and cotton yarn. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


CHINA PRODUCE: Overseas de- 
mand remained strong throughout the 
period with raw silk and groundnut 
kernel leading in popularity. Re- 
plenishment difficulty, short stock and 
strong demand from Japan, Middle 
East and Europe stimulated raw silk to 
new high. Groundnut kernel of Philip- 
pine origin attracted orders from 
Canada and even forward cargoes were 
taken up. Groundnut oil recovered 
from recent decline on the strength of 
speculative buying and increased indent 
cost of both Indian and Chinese goods. 
Sesame declined when Japan bought 
direct from China 1,000 tons at £95 
per metric ton c & f Japan. Gallnuts 
of Korean origin were popular with 
Japan and Europe when supply from 
China dwindled. Tea declined from re- 
cent gains as a result of drops in Tai- 
wan and weak international market. 
Woodoil, rosin, aniseed oil, cassia lignea, 
dried chilli, garlic, dried ginger and rice 
bran registered gains while menthol 
crystal and realgar declined. Other 
popular items included citronella oil, 
crude lacquer, aniseed star, hemp seed, 
galangal, talcum, dried albumen, silk 
waste, coir fibre, seagress mats, maize, 
beans and peas. 


METALS: Demand from Korea fail- 
ed to improve but orders from India, 
Indochina, Thailand and Indonesia kept 
the market buoyant. As a result of 
the decline in Japanese and European 
indent offers, mild steel round bars 
dropped from previous’ gains despite 
steady local and Thai orders. Mild 
steel angle bars, however, improved on 
good local demand while mild steel flat 
bars remained firm on short stock. Black- 
plate gained on strong demand from 
Korea but blackplate waste waste de- 
pressed by heavy supply and lower in- 


‘chlorate of potash, rosin, 
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dent cost. Steady local consumption 
stimulated tinplate, tinplate waste 
waste, mild steel plate, galvanized steel 
plate, aluminium sheet, iron wire nails 
and baling hoops. Galvanized _ iron 
sheet was first eased by lower Japanese 
indent offers, however, as bulk supply 
was hard to get, price remained firm 
by the end of last week. Demand 
from various sources included: Thai- 
land:— mild steel round bars, alumi- 
nium sheet, corrugated galvanized iron 
sheet, galvanized iron wire, iron wire 
nails, steel wire rope, emery powder and 
pig lead; Indonesia:-— structural steels, 
galvanized iron wire and iron’ wire 
nails; India:—steel wire rope; Indo- 
china:— baling hoops; Japan:— iron 
scraps; West Germany :— brass scraps. 
Trading, however, was limited by the 
gap between increased _ selling quota- 
tions and low buying offers. 


PAPER: Local and overseas demand 
for woodfree printing, newsprint and 
duplex board remained strong through- 
out the fortnight and prices 
of these items registered repeated 
gains. Woodfree printing was not only 
favoured by Korea, but also wanted 
by Thailand and Indochina. Newsprint 
in reels registered bulk sales to Korea 
at increased price which discouraged 
Thai interest. Turnover would have 
been bigger had there been more supply 
available. Greaseproof also improved 
on short stock and strong overseas de- 
mand but cellophane declined on ac- 
count of lower § Italian indent. In 
view of the supply shortage of Euro- 
pean and other products, China shipped 
here manifold, strawboard, M.G. caps, 
newsprint in reams and reels for local 
consumption. On the other hand the 
Scandinavian Paper Mills Association 
increased the pricé4_of thin printing 
paper (including 48-gm and below as- 
sorted-coloured newsprint) by £2/10/- 
per ton. Demand from various sources 
included: Korea—woodfree printing, 
newsprint in reels, greaseproof; Thai- 


land—woodfree printing, newsprint in 


reels and reams, M.G. caps, glassine, 
cellophane, greaseproof, and duplex 
board; Indochina—woodfree printing, 
newsprint in reams; Taiwan—art 
printing, manifold, M.G. pure sulphite; 


Indcnesia—transparent cellulose film 
and cellophane. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: Local 


demand was sluggish while most of the 
enquiries from Korea, Indonesia and 
India failed to materialize. Prices, 
however, remained steady in general. 
Korea was interested in caustic soda, 
acetic acid, 
glycerine, industrial tallow, zine oxide, 
tanning extract and sodium hyposul- 
phite; Indonesia in sodium sulphide and 
hyposulphite; India in sodium sulphide. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Penicillin 
preparations and streptomycin attracted 
orders from local dealers. Demand 
from Korea and Taiwan for following 
items were limited to small _trans- 
actions: Korea—sulphadiazine, glucose 
powder, acid benzoic, sodium benzoate, 
aspirin powder and DDT powder; Tai- 
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wan—amidopyrin, phenacetin, aspirin, 
quinine powders and calci-ostalin am- 
poules, 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS: 
Indonesia, Thailand and local factories 
provided limited but steady demand for 
Hongkong _=syyarns. Prices remained 
steady despite weak cotton quotations 
in .the international market. Chinese 
cotton piece goods enjoyed good de- 
mand in the local market. Recently, 
more than 1 million square yarns of 
cotton piecegoods from Shanghai were 
shipped to Singapore at extremely 
competitive prices. Not only HK pro- 
ducts but also Japanese goods are being 
pushed out of the Singapore market. 
Last week in Japan, the Chinese trade 
mission announced that China’s increase 
in the production of cotton cloth was 
still behind the rise in consumption and 
that China might buy cotton cloth from 
Japan. 


CEMENT: Large quantities of Japa- 
nese cement arrived during the fort- 


night and price dropped to HK$118 
per ton. 
RICE, WHEAT FLOUR, AND 


SUGAR: Heavy arrival from Thailand 
(over 100,000 bags) depressed rice de- 
spite active local trading. Prices later 
improved slightly on increased cost of 
Thai rice following heavy purchases 
by the Philippine from Bangkok. In 
the wheat flour market there were more 
enquiries than orders and prices re- 
mained weak. Japanese sugar was re- 
scued from drops by speculative buy- 
ing. Due to heavy stocks prices of 
sugar were barely steady by the end 
of last week. | 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 
Orders from UK covered shirts, under- 
wears, and rubber footwears. Ship- 
ments to Africa consisted. mostly of 
enamelware and _ cotton textiles. A 
comprehensive range of local manufac- 
tures will be exhibited at 1955 BIF in 
London including textiles; piece goods; 


shirts; singlets and other garments; 
rubber footwears; flash-light; vacuum 
flask; metal, enamel and aluminium 


ware; gloves; hats; umbrellas; buttons 
and plastic articles. Local manufac- 
turers recently decided (1) to intro- 
duce to the British public the progress 
of HK industries so as to offset the at- 
tack of certain British manufacturers 
with facts; and (2) to request the 
Secretary for the Colonies through 
Government to render continuous as- 
sistance to HK industries and not to 
restrict imports of HK products into 
Britain as a concession to a “disgruntled 
minority.” 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the period from February 28 to April 
2, 1955:— 


Eng Cheong Peng Kee (Hongkong) 
Limited: Fruiterers, greengrocers, rice 
merchants; Nominal Capital, $1,000,- 
000; Subscribers—Low Peng Boon, 118, 
Branksome Road, Singapore, Merchant; 
Ng Wong, 201, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Lee Kiu Kee Shirt Factory Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $250,000; 
Registered Office, 48-50 Kwong Wah 
Street, Kowloon; Subscribers—Chan 
Chung Yan, 3, Chatham Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Chu Yuen Kau, 148, Fuk 
Wing Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Lee 
Kiu, No. 1R, Tung Choi Street, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Wong Tsz Ying, 446, 
Shanghai Street, Kowloon,  Spinster; 
Fung Po Ming, 446, Shanghai Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Cheung Fat Steel Windows 
pany, Limited: Nominal 
$500,000; Registered Office, 117, Tai 
Nam Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Chow Mat Wai, 21, Sau Chuk Yuen 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Pang Sau 
Hoi, 21, Sau Chuk Yuen Road, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


The World Industrial Works Limited: 
Industrial chemists; Nominal Capitai, 
$200,000; Régistered Office, 8 New In 
Chong Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Li Chung Po, 76, Junction Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Li Chiu Kwan, 15, 
Kwong Yuen Street East, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Com- 
Capital, 


Indonesia Traders, Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 
154 Des Voeux Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Sze War Kwai, 14, 
Castle Peak Road, Merchant; Chang 
Sum Yung, 13, Castle Peak Road, Mer- 
chant. 


The Star Meat Market and Grocery 
Company Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 31 and 


381A, Granville Road, Kowloon; Seb- 
scribers—Kwong Tsui Sang, 1, Yiu 
Tung Street, Kowloon, Merchant; 


George Seto, 15, Hankow Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


Alexandra Trading Agency Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, 8A Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Alfred S. K. 
Lau, Prince’s Building, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor; Charles Ying, Marina House, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Empire Trading Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$50,000; Registered Office, 404 Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Bank Building; Sub- 
scribers—Chafik Matouk, 11, Carnarvon 
Building, Kowloon, Merchant; Halim 
Azar, 11, Carnarvon Building, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Sing Hop Company, Limited: Im- 
porters of and dealers in meat, live 
stock; Nominal Capital, $400,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 33 Fuk Lo Tsun Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers— Yeung Sik 
Chung, 1, Minden Avenue, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Lu Cheng Chih, 23, Wong- 
neichong Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
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Yeung Yat, 50, Fuk Lo Tsun 


Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Wing Tat Enamel Ware Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, 123, Wing 
Lok Street, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Nu Chan Sing, 161, Wanchai’ Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chung Yik Heng, 
125, Caine Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Sun Yuen Fat Paper and Dyeing 
Company, Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$2,000,000; Subscribers—Tam Cheuk, 
1C, Fa Yuen Street, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Tam Kwong Wah, 1G, Sai Yeung 
Choy Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Tam 
Ching Kong, 1H, Sai Yeung Choy 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Liu Chong Hing Bank Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, 425 Queen’s Road West, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Liu Po Shan, 
4, Tsoi Tak Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Liu Lit Man, 4, Tsoi Tak Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Liu Chong Hing Godown Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, 425 Queen’s Road 
West, Hongkong; Subscribers—Liu Po 
Shan, 4, Tsoi Tak Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Liu Lit Man, 4, Tsoi Tak. 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


E-U Tocth Paste Factory, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $275,000; Registered 
Office, 2B Kam Hong Street, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Tong Ah Chow, 65, Bon- 
ham Strand East, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Tong Mei Chow, 2D, Kam Hong Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Hing Wai Investment Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $5,000,000; 
Registered Office, Bank of East Asia 
Building Hongkong; Subscribers—Li 
Fook Shu, 6, Kennedy Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Chartered Accountant; Norman 
Fook-cheung Li, 9, Seymour Road, 
Hongkong, Engineer. 


The Engineering Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $100,000; Subscribers 
—Wong Kai Cheong, 406, Ma Tau Wei 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Lau Tak 
Kin, 1, Valley Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


Grand Tailors Limited: Silk mercers, 
silk weavers, cotton spinners; Nominal 
Capital, $50,000; Registered Office, 32, 
Kimberley Street, Kowloon; Subscribers 
—Edwin Tsai, 7, Observatory Crescent. 
Kowloon, Mercantile Assistant; King 
Zai Wong. 36A, Kimberley _ Street, 
Kowloon, Tailor. 


Gainsberough (Hongkong) Limited: 
Dealers in photographs, films; Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 
Gloucester Building, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Leslie Hamilton Brown, 444, 
King’s Road, Hongkong, Photographer; 
Lau Wai Kwong, 121, Waterloo Road, 
Kowloon, Photographer. 


Motion Picture Studios Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $3,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, Princess Theatre Building, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—F. G. Nigel, 
R. B. L. 536, Deep Water Bay, Hong- 


-— 
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kong, Solicitor; D. Brittan Evans, 17, 
Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Yee Lee Loong Limited: Importers, 


exporters; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; 
Registered Office, 44 Bonham Strand, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Wong Kau 
Chuen, 14, Marigold Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Wong Yee Tsang, 14, Mari- 
gold Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Yin Cheong Company, Limited: To 
invest in land; Nominal Capital, $3,000,- 
000; Registered Office, 163-165 Queen’s 


Road Central, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—-Liang Yuen Cheong, 8A, Stanley 
Beach Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Liang Man “Yin, 8A, Stanley Beach 


Road, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Tung Hing’ Enterprises Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, 504, Lockhart Road, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Pun Sun On, 2, 
Fort Street, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chuy Long Sing, 2, Hawthorn Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Man Suen, 
4, Sui Wah Fong, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Pacific & Eastern Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited: Nominal Capital, $1,- 
000,000; Registered Office, Caxton 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers—Fung 
Hok Ling, 24, MacDonnell Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Charles Edwin Ross, 
6. Douglas Apartments, Hongkong, 
Shipping Representative. 


Wo Hop Tea Company, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $90,000; Registered 
Office, 62, Connaught Road Central, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Tom Sue Ton, 
62, Connaught Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chow Cho Yam, 141, 
Connaught Road Central, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Lam Brothers Ice Cream Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Registered Office, 82, Hennessy Road, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Yeung Wing 
Tak, 11E Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Lam Wai Jick, 84, Hennessy 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Peak Investment Company Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $20,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Holland House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Luk Ping Chuen, 75C, 
Robinson Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Wai Chiu Hung, 2, Knight Street, 
Kowloon, Solicitor. 


The Hongkong Industrial Company 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $3,000,000; 
Registered Office, Chinese General 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Loh Tuck Shing, 7, 
Fuk Kwan Avenue, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Young Sze Kuen, 19, South Bay 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The China Stevedores, Limited: No- 
minal Capital, $40,000; Registered 
Office, 11 Gilman’s Bazaar, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Chung King Pui, 8, Hen- 
nessy Road, Hongkong, Merchant; M. 
Fok Manthim, 32, Yee Wo Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Gordon Ancliffe and Company Limit- 
ed: Business of a _ restaurant, cafe. 
bar; Nominal Capital, $33,000; Regis- 
tered Office. The Better "Ole Cafe, Fan- 
ling, .Hongkong; Subscribers—Andrew 
Stephen Charles Comber, 3, Dorset 
Crescent, Solicitor; Arthur John Clif- 
ford, 298, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Barrister-at-law; Gordon Hampton, 
Park Mansion, Kowloon, Solicitor. 


Lun Sang & Company, Limited: 
Builders, contractors, engineers; No- 
minal Capital, $10,000,000; Registered 
Office, Holland House, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Luk Ping Chuen, 75C, Robin- 
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son Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Yau 
Wai Lam, 26, Fort Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


China Marine Fisheries and Trading 
Company Limited: Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, 376, 
King’s Road, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Wong Ting Yuk, 376, King’s Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chen Pin Shu, 
376, King’s Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Tropical Traders Limited: Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
Alexandra House, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Gordon Menzies Macwhinnie, 
7, Conduit Road, Hongkong, Chartered 
Accountant; Denis Gordon Sherriff, 6, 
Tregunter Mansions, Hongkong, Char- 
tered Accountant. 


Sunning Heuse Limited: Hotel, res- 
taurant, cafe; Nominal Capital, $5.- 
000,000; Registered Office, Sunning 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chong 
Choy Yun, 20, Tsat Tze Mui Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Hung Siu Chi, 
20, Tsat Tze Mui Road, Hongkong. 
Married Woman. 


HONGKONG IRON MINING 


The Li Ming Mining Co., Ltd. are 
contemplating further exploration work 
at their site at Kam OChuk Pai. Dr. 
Ronald H. Brinkman, F.R.G.S., of Far 
Eastern Prospecting & Development 


Corporation Ltd., has recently 
made a reconnaissance of the 
area, which been acclaimed 
by various authorities as possess- 


ing possibilities for the development 
of iron mining. We understand that 
Far Eastern Prospecting & Develop- 
ment Corporation Ltd., may undertake 
diamond drilling in the area if negotia- 
tions now under way prove successful. 


THE FUST BANK, 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
185 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LIMITED 


2,700,000,000.00 
4,761,433,082.00 


¥ 
¥ 
6,365,674,900.00 


210,858,117,906.00 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) ~ 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent corviee at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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Part Il 
Destinations uantit Value 
Metal Lanterns Torch batteries — HK$ 
stinations Quantity Value Destinations Quantity Value SS ES FAR 1,801 
: doz. HK$ doz. HK$ European Countries, 
6.858 2,416,222 Thailand ............ 601,570 1,378,669 Sweden 1,199 
Philippines ......... 5,442 801,202 Malaya ..... 592,340 1,169,380 JAPAN 639 
Middle and Near Bast African Countries, Egypt 554 
Countries .......... 2,083 750,549 362,436 862,574 110 
ieee eens 1,429 713,972 Middle and Near East Germany (Western) .... 60 
African Countries, Other 10,353 338,223 British Commonwealth, Total: 7,666,349 
972 298,294 Pakistan ............ 61,842 157,294 
North Borneo. ......... 985 289,653 Indochina ............ 64,556 154,539 
East Africa (British) . 5,180 279,792 South American Coun- ‘ 
Oceania, SE Ser Ss se 265 58,850 tries, Other ........ 61,126 142,207 Bed linen, table linen and toilet linen 
United Kingdom ...... 2,000 55,500 Central America 41,730 121,317 am . . 
British Commonwealth, eas ae, 51,465 118,379 (including towels), embroidered 
South American Coun- East Africa (British 38,130 86,008 Destinations Quantity Value 
tries, Other ......... 537 30,815 West Africa (British) 35,600 83,958 = H 
762 27,296 28,257 78,489 South American Coun- 
China (excluding 20,368 60,393 2,026,635 
27 18,620 19,200 42,700 Central America ...... 1,847,028 
39 15.685 North Borneo ........ 12,766 698,617 
Central America ...... 177 19,004 British West Indies .... 13,360 32,044 United States Oceania 476,044 
Central Africa (British) 206 13,900 30,641 Japan 475,070 
99 3.588 British Oceania ...... 6,570 301,652 
British Oceania ....... 39 3,328 United States Oceania 5,887 17,800 United Kingdom ...... 196,428 
British West Indies .... 77 2.848 Central Asian Countries 3,988 9,490 African Countries, Other 97,449 
7 2.785 4,150 9,330 British Commonwealth, 
Central Asian Countries 85 2,427 1,440 4,320 83,355 
20 701 Netherlands 1,960 4.818 - 82,614 
4 630 Oceania, ....... 1,040 71,826 
a ee ee ] 470 Central Africa (British) 940 3,113 British West Indies 69,629 
South Africa .......... New Zealand .......... 60 bicces's 30,354 
— Switzerland =e... 27,804 
57.925 9,355,294 3,968,691 8,591,765 Middle and Near East 
25,8$2 
West Africa (British) 23,795 
Towels, not embrcidered Articles made of plastics 
Destinations Quantity Value Destinations Quantity Value 7,314 
doz. HK$ — H 5,912 
69,039 608,459 Middle and Near East Morth Borneo ....--+.. 
New Zealand ........ 33,964 272,500 British West Indies 
British Commonwealth, 346,830 Central Africa (British) 
West Africa (British) 11,875 160,068 Other ..........+.,. 
Central Africa (British) 11,175 97,622 South American Countries, South Africa ...... 2 1,268 
North Borneo ........ 8,580 $2,068 Ceylon 
Oceania, ........ 5,274 80,756 West Africa (British) 163,238 Pakistan 
8,414 75,032 African Countries, Other 145,828 Indochina ............ 
African Countries, Other 6,673 65.446 Fast Africa (British) 140,236 
South Africa .......... 3,793 51.850 Philippines ............ 119,219 Total: £14,969 
Britich Oceania ....... 3,209 47,205 United Kingdom ...... 98,401 
Central America ...... 1,918 22.660 81,292 
—— and Near East United States Oceania 68,140 
603 18,043 Central Africa (British) 67,761 : 
United States Oceania . 1,350 16,470 New Zealand ........ 59,026 Outerwear, embroidered 
891 6,523 British Oceania ........ 46,018 
os 321 6,500 North Borneo .......... 44,058 Destinations Quantity Value 
South American Coun- Central America 33,143 a HK$ 
698 4,133 “et 14,465 New Zealand ........ 514,626 
Central Asian Countries 212 1,363 8,521 British Commonwealth, 
East Africa (British) 50 7,770 ae 358,136 
Central Asian Countries 3,840 British West Indies .... 210,644 
a 1,020,433 8,840,994 ee 3,546 West Africa (British) .. 207,535 
3,205 Central Africa (British) 199,422 
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Destinations j alue stinati antity 
Quantity fn Destinations meaning ny Articles of clothing (e.g., handkerchiefs, 
African Countries, Other 187,241 British Oceania ........ 45,112 shawls, etc.), embroidered, n.e.s. 
South Africa 174,550 Central America ...... 34,091 
Central America ....... 173.941 31,651 Destinations Quantity Value 
Middle and Near East East Africa (British) 28,315 vay HK$ 
British Oceania teeeees 124,789 United States Oceania 9,660 Central America ...... 244,327 
South American Coun- Netherlands 4,885 240,995 
Canada 73,698 Middle and Near East 95,667 
Formosa | 64,453 3,821 New Zealand... ...... 86,821 
United States Oceania . 59,638 1,117 African Countries, Other 76,118 
Africa (British). 57.415 —— South American Coun- 
tr 35,359 British West Indies 21.999 
000 Destinations Quantity Value Middle and Near East 
4.519 27,600 177,867 West Africa (British) 12'166 
Oceania, mes, ...... 18,000 116,613 South 11099 
Korea, South ......... 1,217 7'325 
Vacuum flasks and jugs. complete Destinations Quantity Value Netherlands ................ . 2,218 
jugs, p doz. HK$ 1,750 
8,46 217 United Kingdom ...... 130,267 
_ 20.076 ‘979.929 African Countries, Other 529,812 271,109 orea, South... 
8,268 362.782 West Africa (British) . 605.606 aes. Total: 2,784,777 
Countries 4.178 287 U.S.A. 299,490 232,236 
8,602 236,541 Middle and Near East 
8 094 26 659 _ Countries 244,284 154,658 Underwear and nightwear, 
African Countries, Other 4.252 157,539 South American Coun- 
South American Coun- 244,389 143,003 embroidered 
tries, Other ........ 3. Central America 232,104 137,340 
North Borneo ........ ete 330,380 119,750 Destinations Quantity Value 
British West Indies 1.996 103.338 208,351 109,457 Japan 457,431 
Commonwealth. 191,367 98,240 British Commonwealth, 
Central America ....., 1,298 79,437 ‘Korea, South ........ 78,006 06,826 Australia 
South Africa 2 503 64.936 Ceylon eee 140,123 57,958 Malaya eee 305,068 
1,203 36.239 99,914 53,976 British West Indies 235,462 
West Africa (British) 739 30.532 82,495, 40,365 U.S.A. 122,036 
Rorea, South -.......... 195 24,050 East Africa (British) 80,663 40,246 Central America ie 112,906 
Oceania, 19.884 United Stutes Oceania 42,566 35,738 African Countries, Other 74,309 
U.S.A. 209 18.796 British West Indies 48,620 28,705 New Zealand ee ee 63,251 
British Oceania ........ 324 17,935 European Countries, West Africa (British) prt 
347 13.799 Australia ............ 36,278 25.171 Denmark  ............ 59,949 
United Kingdom ...... 101 2108 Central Asian Countries 23,880 17,307 Countries a ta 41,460 
Central Africa (British) 27 2.977 28,122 16,747 United States Ocennia 41,094 
2] 1.800 22.453 10,614 tries, Other ..<..... 35,497 
East Africa (British) 70 1.599 Turkey 17,499 9,738 British Oceania ...... 31,881 
1] 860 Central Africa (British) 17,992 8,925 Central Africa (British) 30,418 
Central Asian Countries 6 537 Sweden ow. eee eens. 11,537 8,227 Germany (Western) 29,969 
136.635 6,325,190 Oceania,  ...... 7,006 6,243 ast Africa (British) 22,226 
British Oceania ...... 10,304 4,839 15,563 
North Borneo ........ 6,368 4,165 European Countries, 
Househcld utensils of aluminium New Zealand ........ 3,895 3,540 Other... 11,997 
Quantity 1,527 955 Oceania, n.e.s.  ...... 7,029 
163.499 Korea, South ........ 687 
North Borneo .......... 161,856 Iron ore oe weak 360 
South American Coun- Destinations Quantity Value United Kingdom 98 
tries, Other 100,161 cwt. HK$ Netherlands 94 
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Matches 


Destinations 


Quantity ‘uke Destinations Quantity Value 
cwt. cwt. HK$ 

Destinations Quantity Value 1,942 52,445 288 19,075 

case HK$ 1,246 50,600 United Kingdom 223 17,395 
eS Cr 11,989 1,856,609 East Africa (British) 1,485 47,181 Germany (Western) 210 15,685 
Philippines ......... 462 98,521 North Borneo ......... 7 5,948 
— (British) . 241 36,270 44 3,280 
ritish Oceania ...... R3 17,175 27 2,275 
Middle and Near East Cigarettes British West Indies 21 1,803 
60 11,569 Destinations Quantity Value British Commonwealth, 
Central Africa (British) 42 9,424 Ib. HK$ © 0 ee 15 899 
52 8,060 123,269 607.47 and Near East 
United States Oceania . 41 7,550 United States Oceania 27,312 91,675 Countries =... 1. aes 9 819 
West Africa (British) . 28 4.910 4,172 26,860 2 190 
North Borneo 29 4.468 1,600 12,768 —--- 
African Countries, Other 15 3,630 Bare Ce 1,562 8,43 es 2,840 191,104 
British West Indies .. 9 1,800 Oceania, ...... 749 6.625 
Central America 4 960 505 2.666 
British Oceania... 144 1,980 
16,229 2,613,696 British West Indies _.. 145 600 
159,472 759.210 concentrates 

Iron and steel bars and rounds Destinations Quantity Value 

cwt. HK$ 

Destinations Quantity Value a 5 59.22 

New Zealand ........ 16,280. 406.711 Destinations Quantity Value Denmark... 100 24,320 

2,400 83,013 246 23,652 

9 
HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1954 
PART I 
Imports Exports 
UNITED KINGDOM 3 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, Mm.e.s. . 7,887,536 533,475 
Imports Exports Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 4,583,371 2,088,474 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .............-- 1,440,323 4,872,324 Trax 98090 080 $79 700 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary plumbing, 

Frui 4 - ae heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 2,572,647 2,835,926 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 7,598,273 9,053,469 Clothi SRS 6 859 124 39 844.198 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- Foc KEKE 1.536.474 30 959 436 

Miscellaneous food preparations .............. 1,343,518 371,189 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... 12,729,585 2,104 & 14 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 31,587 1,276,980 Lis . oe 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kesnels ............ 157,046 1,373,105 ive animals, Mot for 4,40% 

Crude fertilizers and erude minerals, excluding 

coal, petroleum and precious stones ...... 463.803 28,287 551,526,023 163,146,436 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ............ 19,262 606,302 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 955,574 £7,546 : 

Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), AUSTRALIA 

fats, greases and derivatives ............ 2,268 ,952 512,909 
Chemical elcments and compound. .......... 1¢,204,530 99,155 Gor 68,470 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals from. coal, ama meat preparations 11,331,459 8,290 

petroleum and MNnatural gas 22,027 - Dairy products, ezgs and honey .............. 11,726,484 1,675 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 18,231,240 292 24,333 315,575 
Medicinal» and pharmaceutical products ...... 17,363,360 292 964 Ccreals and cereal preparations ............ 5,035,497 183,940 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, | 2,995,174 1,489,847 

polishing and cleansing preparations... 7,397,080 2,431,744 Sugar and sugar preparations 12,927,014 419,101 
>, enue 818,531 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 10,705 1,439,297 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- 

Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & Miscellaneous food preparations .............. 57,735 420,105 
Rubber manufactures, mM.@.6. 3,751,931 24,930 Tobacco and tcbacco manufactures .......... — 3,750 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding Hides,. skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 176,313 1,450 

267,550 39,929 Oil-seeds, oi] nuts and oil kernels ............ 4,496 98,751 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 4,840,788 418,445 16,200 
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(‘rude fertilizers and erude minerals, 
coal, petroleum and _ precious 

Animal & vegetable crude 
n.e.s. 

Alineral 

Animal 
fats, 

Chemical 

Dyeing, 


excluding 
stones 
materials, 


inedible, 
fuels, lubricants and related materials 
and vegetable oiils-¢(not essential oils), 
greases and derivatives ..........++. 
elements and compounds 
tanning and colouring 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
Essential oils and perfume materials ; 
polishing and cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 
products 
Leather, 
dressed 


materials 
products 


toilet, 


leather 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
W ood and cork 
furniture) 


Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 
related products 
Non-metallic mineral! 
Silver, platinum, gems 
Base metals 
Manufactures 
Machinery other than 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Transport equipment 


and 
manufactures, Mn.e.s. 
and jewellery 


of metals 


Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 

Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
Professional, scientific and controlling  instru- 
ments; photographic & £optical goods; 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, Nn.e.s. 
Total 
Gold 


Merchandise 
and specie 


Grand Total 


Meat and ment preparations. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
‘Cereals and cereal preparations 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- 

Miscellaneous food preparations 


“Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed ...... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ............ 


Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding 
coal, petroleum and precious stones 

Animal & vegetable crude materials, 
n.e.s, 

Animal 
fats, 

Chemical 

Dyeing, 


inedible, 
and vegetable oils bie essential oils), 
greases and derivatives 
elements and compounds .......... 
tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
Essential oils and perfume materials: 

polishing and cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 

Leather, leather 

dressed furs 


toilet, 


Imports 
1,975 


2,402,256 
17,926 


253, 
509,25 

328 579 
392,737 


355,961 
2,943,647 


5,676,412 
6,826 


41,761 
55,449 
38, 452 
749, 552 
666,797 
116,995 
808,940 
1,017,052 


16,675 
574 
976 

113,178 
1,455 


51,262 
56,491 
272,080 


63,028 ,360 
126,991,252 


199, 019, 612 


25,017 
805,552 
538,714 


16,064,819 


159,244 
8,477 
55,038 
196,974 
503,568 


1,485,779 


79,469 
9,464 


87,000 
1,263,272 
84,983 
198,990 
3,700 
3,753,111 
66,185 
14,147,072 


34,564 


$ 
Exports 


3,846 


4,073,689 


2,059,558 
553,189 
574,633 
132,755 


263,287 
1,375,043 


20,087 
65,252 


128,354 
40,145 


13,101,883 
1,412,11% 
152,336 
31,323 
694,340 
74,959 
118,699 
189,266 


1,220,111 
1,357,257 
1,182,025 
7,035,336 

715,798 


115,099 
5,310,858 
448 


“46, 624, 24,079 


46,624, 079 


995 
126,817 
1,001,359 
150,801 
3,028,732 
20,075 
374,608 


240 
642,055 
271,832 

10,632 
847,871 
793,614 


2,060 
969 


.619,806 


120,090 
13,224 


420,063 
451,310 
$19,543 

25,998 
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Imports 
Rubber manufactures, .€.8. 3,164 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 4,505,805 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 25,477 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 270 
Machinery other than electric 410,062 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances .. 237,613 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & dighting fixtures & fittings — 
Travel goods, handbags and similar articles — 
Profesional, scientific and controlling instru- 

ments ; photographic & optical goods; 

Miscellaneous manufaetured articles, n.e.s. 2,397,540 

CEYLON 

Dairy products, eggs and homey 

Cereals and cereal preparations ............ -—- 
Sugar and sugar preparations .............. — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 53,985,398 
Miscellaneous food preparations — 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... — 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels ............ 262,400 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals, excluding 

coal, petroleum and precious stones ...... 4,750 
Animal & vegetable crude materials, inedible, 

Chemical elements and compounds ........... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ...... om 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 

polishing and cleansing preparations 9,565 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 

Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 

Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof --- 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 

Non-metallic mineral manufactures, nye.s. — 
Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery’ ........ 294,360 
Machinery other than electric  .............. —-- 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances — 
7,000 
Prefabricated buildings: sanitary, plumbing, 

heating & lighting fixtures & fittings -- 
Travel goods, handbags and similar articles —- 
Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 

ments; photographic & £optical goods; 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. .. —- 


(To be continued) 


Exports 


1,811,012 
356,334 
746 567 

76,565 

4,995 
63,217 
10,000 


1,363,584 
344,618 
45,419 
1,041,602 
3,518,006 


9,253 
706,021 


20,378,739 


193,000 
100 


132,315 
492,493 
12,502 
5,444 
5,165 


44,467 
8,151 


1,915 
1,500 


196,442 


4,331,869 
116,311 


16,870 
404,759 
140 


13,271,145 


; Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 

3 at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. } 
3 The Far Eastern Economie Review is published weekly and printed by the Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s « 
3 Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- , 
3 Price per single copy: $1.60 } 
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We now offer you the speed 

and comfort of either 

DC-Ge or Constellation 
to | 


SAIGON - CALCUTTA 
BEIRUT - KARACHI 
NICE PARIS 


AIR 


Booking Office: Queen's Bldg., Ground Fl. (Opp. The Star Ferry) 
Tel. 26651 -52-53. 


701/7 Edinburgh House, 


EXECUTORS 
AND 
TRUSTEES 
FOR THE 
COLON Y 
AND THE 
FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 


P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 


Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


SHAY 
AIR VIETNAM 
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No. 


More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, ete. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
| (SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
| SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 
To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


| BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


AMSTERDAM BRUSSELS 
FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 


In which of 
these major 


European BREMEN HANOVER 
ZURICH ROME PARIS 
markets are NICE BARCELONA 


MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 
COPENHAGEN 


you selling? 


One-carrier 


CLIPPER 
SERVICE 


THERE FASTER 
...assures dependable handling 


® Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. 

® Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 

® Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
other airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 


CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 


or Pan American 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


*Trede-Mart, Pan Ameri en ina. 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Van American Wold Aiswan, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S 4., wath limited lability 


TRAVEL SHIP | 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 

TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairob 
Kenya. 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line © 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


» 
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Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... May 2 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK”... .... .... May 17 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


MS. “PETER MAERSK” 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... In Port Buoy B-17 


M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... May 9 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... .... Apr. 29 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... May 24 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Apr. 20 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... May 7 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Subscribed Capital: .. HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital:  ...... HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: .... .. HK$10,422,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
INDIA 


Authorized Capital: .. HK$96,386,000.- | 
| 
89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA | 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 

Akyab Penang 

Bassein Singapore 

Moulmein 

Mandalay 

Rangoon 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


| 
LONDON: 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 


| Ve 
MAERSK LINE}! 
| | 
| 
| 


